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ARIS.—AGENT FOR THE READER, 
MR. J. ROTIISCHILD, 43 Rue Saint-André-des-Arts, 
who _ receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 





Leipzig, Raving been appointed t for Lei and 

t is requested that intending Subscribers 
. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & Co., 
Berlin Agents for Tur Reaper, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended for Review. 





ORTH OF EUROPE. Messrs. ONCKEN, 


10 Barstrase, Hamb will supply Tar Reaper, 
receive Hooks intended for Review, ana fo Ocunmunientioes 


for the Editor. 





NDIA : 7ADRAS. Messrs. GANTZ 
ers, ount Road, Madras, will register nam f 
a on — of Taz Reaper. Annual Subscription, 











RACTICAL GEOLOGY.—KING’S COL- 


LEGE, LONDON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S.. will 
commence a COU RSE of LECTURES on FRIDAY MORNING, 
APILIGR TIN of GEOLOGY BURNET So sige 

o NGINEERING, MI , 
ARCHITECTURE, and AGRICULTURE. cae 


The Lectures will be continued on each succeeding Wednes- 
day and Friday at the same hours. Fees, £1 11s. ed. 


R. W. JELF, D.D., 
Principal. 


A™aoeL SOCIETY for PROMOTING 
the KNOWLEDGE of ART. 


Entrance Donation, £1 1s.; Annual Subscription, £1 1s. 





xe may now at once become Subscribers. New | 
Su 


bers will receive a Set of Annual Publications in 1867. 


F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
Office of the Arundel Society, 24 Old Bond Street, W. 





RA BARTOLOMEO.—Lately published 
by the a hae oe Chromo-Lithograph from 
F. W. MAYNARD, Secretary. 
24 Old Bond Street, W. 





USICAL UNION.—TUESDAY, APRIL 


10 Ege ST. JAMES’'S HALL.—AUER (the 
th PIATTI, RIES, GOFFRIE, and 


Trio in D, op. 70, Beethoven ; Quartet (first time), Hayda. 


Visitors, on their 
we giving names, can pay at the Hall, 
4. ELLA, Director. 








To Members, 12s.; to | 





ROraL INSTITUTION OF GREAT 
BRITAIN, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER. 
Hour, Three o'clock. 


Professor FRANKLAND, F.R.S.—Four Lectures (in con- 
tinuation), ‘On the Non-Metallic Elements,” on Tu ys and 
Thursdays, April 10 to April 19. 

Dr. DU BOIS REYMOND.—Three Extra Lectures, “ On 
Muscular Contraction,” on Wednesday, April 11, Monday, 
April 16, and Wednesday, April 15. 

GEORGE SCHARF, Esq., F.S.A., Secretary and Keeper of 
the National Portrait Gallery.—Three Lectures, ‘‘On National 
Portraits,” on Saturdays, April 14, 21, and 28. 


Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, M.A.—Two Lectures, “ On 
Science and Superstition,” on Tuesday and Thursday, April 24 


and 26. 


Professor HUXLEY, F.R.S.—Twelve Lectures, “On the | 


Methods and Results of Ethnology,” on Thursdays and Satur- 
days, May 3 to June 9. 


Professor ANSTED, F.R.S.—Five Lectures, “On the Appli- 
cation of Physical rp 7 and Geology to the Fine Arts,” 
on Tuesdays, May 8 to June 6. 


To Nox-Mempers the Admission to all these Courses of Lec- 
tures is Two Guineas; to a Single Course of Lectures, One 
Guinea or Half-a-Guinea, according to the length of the Course. 


The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on 
April 13, at Eight o’clock. Professor DU BOIS REYMOND 
will, at Nine o’clock, give a Discourse ‘‘On the Time required 
for the Transmission of Volition and Sensation thro the 
Nerves.” The succeeding Discourses Fe A be delivered 
by G. Macfarren, Esq., the Dean of Westminster, Professor 
Abel, Professor Ansted, the Rev. C. Pritchard, Alexander 
Herschel, Esq., Professor Roscoe, and Professor Frankland. 

To the Friday Evening Meetings Members and their Friends 
only are admitted. 

Gentlemen desirous of becoming Members are requested to 
apply to the Secretary. 

New Members can be proposed at any Monthly Meeting. 
When proposed, they are admitted to all the Lectures, to the 
Friday Evening rine. and to the Library and Reading- 
Rooms ; and their Families are admitted to the Lectures at a 


reduced charge. Payment: First year, Ten Guineas; after- 
wards, ‘ive Guineas a-year ; or a com tion of Sixty Guineas. 


Prospectuses (when prepared) may be had in the Hall. 
H. BENCE JONES, Hon. Sec. 
April, 1866. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 


The NEXT ANNUAL MERTING of the Association will be 
held at NOTTINGHAM, on WEDNESDAY, AUGUST and 
the following Days, under the Presidency of W. R. GROVE, 
Esq., Q.C., F.R.S. &c. 


Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent to th 
Assistant General Secretary before August 1. , 


Information concerning the Local Arrangem n 
tained from the ns ngements may be ob 


Local Secretaries at Nottingham, Dr. Robertson, E. 
J. Lowe, Esq., F.R.A.8., Rev. J. F. M‘Callan.” 


General Secretary—Francis Galto . F.R.S. 
Rutland Gate, London. — 


Assistant General Secretary—George Griffith, ; 
Park Villas, Oxford. reg eee” 


General Treasurer—W. Spottiswoode, -» F.R.S. 
Grosvenor Place, Lenton. n EN. FESO 








ROYAL LITERARY FUND— 
e SEVENTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERS 

will take ince at WILLIS's ROOMS, K mg Mg ol 
on NES , the 2 f MAY; Righ 

HOUGHTON in the Chair. — dsc 


The Stewards will be announced in future Advertisements. 


OCTAV 
4 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. AVIAN BLEWITT, Sec. 





MATRICULATION OF THE LONDON 
UNIVERSITY (June, 1866). 


JROFESSOR MAUVIERES, 28 SUSSEX 
_STREET, GOWER STREET, wil! commen b 

April, a SPECIAL CLASS for the FRENCH SUBJECTS 
appointed by the Senate. Gentlemen in the countr pr 

by correspondence.—Apply daily, from 1 to 2 p.x., ty > 


N.B.—Also, PRIVATE LESSONS in FRENCH, with 
ean Feesunaiation, ai his or Pupil’s residence. Terms 














YDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 
115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK.— Classes 


der Signor Garcia, Mrs. Street, Cha’ 
Benedict » L-- Esq., Mme. Louise Mi 


The Junior Term ns APRIL 12. 

The Senior Term APRIL 25. 

Frespoctaas, containing Terms, &c., may be had on appli- 
cation. 


HE LECTURESHIP on BOTANY in 
the MEDICAL SCHOOL of ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
HOSPITAL is VACANT. Candidates are requested to send 
in their applications before Saturday, April 14, addressed to the 
Clerk, St. Bartholomew's Hospital. 





WILLIAM WILBY, Clerk. 





MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


1 Old Broad Street, and 16 and 17 Pall Mall, London. 
Established 1803. 


Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserved Fund, £1,900,000. 


Insurances due at Lady-day should be renewed within 
fifteen days therefrom ( day, April 9), or the same will 


become void. 
All Policies are now chargeable at the reduced rate of duty 
—viz., 1s. 6d. per cent, 


ANDREW BADEN, Superintendent. 
LIFE 





[ue NATIONAL STANDA 
INSURANCE COMPANY (LIM 


22 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. 


General Manager. 
R. R. HUTCHINSON, F-.R.G.S., F.A.S.L. 





POLICIES ABSOLUTELY INDISPUTABLE AND INDE- 
FEASIBLE. 


Part of Claims paid on notification of death, and balance 
within one snduth after proof of death. - 





Taniz A, witrn Prorirts, 
Annual Premiums for Assuring £100 on a Single 
nt an ingle Life, payable 








Age} Premium. |Age Promium. | Age Premium. [Ase] Premium. 
| ead ge 4. a4. 

w| fi F [of 44% |o| $490) eo ¢ 
No Extra Charge for Policy Stamps or Policies, 

Acznts Wanrxep. Apply to Chief Otfice. 




















Qoura AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


Banking Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealand, upon 
current terms with the respective Colonies. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London: 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 





ONEY at REDUCED SCALE of IN- 


the expense of Life Assurance or Pre. 
Land PERSONAL ADVANCECOM. 


HRY tad CES LOANS from £10 to £1,000, re- 
Goposita jeasee, 
or dock 





n nal security, bills of sale, 
Ba; clectene rovernteg ‘wine 
Persons desirous uf buying a house 
ve in can hive the whole amount advanced for a term of 


Covent A w.c, ie E J. HARVEY. = 


O YOU WISH TO SING? 

If so, a Beautiful and Powerful Voice is produced 
the nowty-tavented “EU PHONIC NOTES" Cagistered aa 
mooty nase the Marvel of Science. ji are truly 
wonde in their action. To Public Speakers and they 
are invaluable. (See opinion of the Press, and 


The EUPHONIC NOTES, post Fourteen 
Boxes, Twenty-six Stamps, direct frome the — - 


SEAGRAVE ALGEN, 1 Dorcas T 
2 Des errace, Hammersmith 


o& 





| 
| 
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HILLIPS. & COMPANY’S TEAS ARE 
P BEST AND CHEAPEST. | 
NE BLACK TEA. 1s. 6d., 2., 28. 6d., 3v., to 3s. 
STRONG to FINE BLAOK ee Pound. 
Most Black Tea is ly 3s. 6d. und. The 
Bisek Tea the wor orebnces oa. 


Pare; Rich, Rare, Choice Coffee, 1s. 4d., 1s. 6d., 1s. 8d. Phillips 
and Co. have no Agents. 


HILLIPS & CO., Tea Merchan King William Street, City, 
& ai eee C. 


_ Aprice current free. Sugars at market prices. 
[LLIPS & CO. send all goods Free by their own 
Vans within miles of No. 8 King W City, and 
Teas, and Spices Free to any Railway 
or ‘own in England, if to the value of 40s. or 
Philips and. Co. have no connexion with any house 
in Worcester or 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRIN®S’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
ls prepared solely by Lea & Perrins. 

The Public are respectfully cautioned nst worthless 
imitations 390 Bottle see that Lua & Panis Weroee are on 
Wrapper, Ls Bottle, and 4 

ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 

*,* Wholesale and for Export, by the Prorrixroxs, 
wotedtee , Messrs. Crosse & Sagbawas: Messrs. Barcuay 
& Sow, London, &., &.; and by Grocers and Oilmen 
universally. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
S018 by all Grocers, Chandlers, &., &. 











Just published (Gratis), 


GREAT CRINOLINE QUESTION 

_ Solved by Her Majesty THE EMPRESS of the FRENCH. 

at once obtain Gratis of their Draper or Corset 

Maker, THOMSON’S new Illustration, showing the veritable 
“MODE DE'L'IMPERATRICE.” 





IFT, DELICATE, and WHITE SKINS, 
with a delightful and — Socreee, by wins the 
SERVICE AP TAB , 4d. and 
Fs a oe re: 
J C & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order df your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 





OBSERVE—Messrs. LEWIN and SIMEON MOSELY and 
a0 Be can be consulted in London at their Residences, 


Oxford  fireet, and 448 Strand (opposite 
Yoda AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
Messrs, LEWIN & SIMEON MOSELY & SONS, 
DENTISTS, 


ae STREET, OXFORD STREET, and 448 
Charing Cross Railway Station). Their 

, Teeth are unequalled or economy, durability, 
of articulation and ti 


comfort, and all purposes 
tl kind being unnecessary, the most nervous 
can Svapplied without fear of pain or inconvenience. 
free. Teoth from 5s. Sets, from 5 to 26 Guineas, 
warranted. Fo: the efficacy, utility, and success of their 
system, vide “‘ Lancet.” 
attendance at 30 Berners Street, Oxford Street; 448 


London ; 15 Whitefriargate, Hull; 10 Norfolk Street, 
; 4 East Parade, Leeds; and 14 St. Nicholas Street, 
Scarborough 


“OBSERVE.” 
Established 1890. No connexion with any one of the same name. 


HLOROOD Y¥ NE. 
DISCOVERED BY DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE. 


Admited Profession to be the most valuable Medicine 
ever introduced. Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Wood stated in 
at Dr. J. Collis Browne was the Inventor. 

other compounds under the name of Chloro- 

of Fools sn 1. Datenpot tt Corso 

[t. 0 was 

Perna BRONGI ony nad SROWATG age LDs, 
ASTH RE I BDI- 
ATELY RELIEVED. The immenes dem: pire the Proprietors 
; itis now sold in bot je. Ue, , O8., 


‘6 LUTION et * 





Ovatkdalg motienl teslabony accsmmpeniea enck 
SOLE MANUFACTURER: 
J. T. DAVENPORT, 
$3 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 











62 KE'S GOLD-BAND ANEROID, 
N STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


- 
< 





FE and SONS, of York and London, Have 
punce that have recently PATENTED 
php ne ks Lee Ret nao th Re 
for Constant Use in all Climates. 


4a Speciiiieta may be soon at their London Establishment. 
Ss. COOKE & sts, Orric.ans, &., YORE AND 


| £250,000 HAVE BEEN PAID AS COM- 
PENSATION FOR 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS 


BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE 
FUND, £50,000. 


ANNUAL INCOME, £85,000. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s. secures 


£1,000 IN CASE OF DEATH, 
Or £6 per Week while laid up by Injury. 


For Particulars apply to the Local Agents at the Railwa 
eticns, and Offices, 64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGEN’ 


ST 
W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 








ARTRIDGE & COOPER 


(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
STATIONERS and PAPER MAKERS’ AGENTS, 
192 FLEET STREET, Corner of Chancery Lane, E.C. 


The Public Supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on vruers exceeding 20s. 


CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER—3s., 4s., and 5s. 6d. per ream 
PATENT STRAW NOTE —2s. and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP—%s. 6d. per ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP—46s. 6d. per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE—3s. 9d. and 6s. 6d. per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS.—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
SERMON PAPER—Plain, 4s. ; Ruled, 4s. 6d. per ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES—4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 7s, 6d. per 
1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS—2s. 6d. and 
3s. per 1,000. 
THICK BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES —1s. per 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine Paper, 40 pages—2s. per dozen. 


oft. Pg am 2 ae RIOR LaSe of ee, Sationes 
pate: xes, Postage Scales, oto, ic 
Albums, Writing Cases, &c., post free. = 


LUNAR ECLIPSES. 
Now Publishing on Glass, 


SERIES of STEREOSCOPIC COM- 
BINATIONS of the LUNAR ECLIPSKS of FEBRUARY 
1858, and OCTOBER, 1865, from the Origina! Negatives of 
Warren ve 1a Ruz, Esq., President of the Royal Astronomical 
Society, &., &c. 


‘SMITH, BECK, & BECK, 31 Cornhill, London, E.C. 








MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 

UEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
stitutions, and the public generally, that, by a novel yay 
of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pons, e has in- 
troduced a new series of his useful productions which, for 
excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all, chea 
ness in Price, must ensure universal approbation and de 
competition, 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put 2 n boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 


At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, J. G. 
has introduced his warranted school and public pens, which 
are aly to their use, being of different degrees of 
flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad points, suitable for 
the various kinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold Retail by all Staticners and Booksellers. Merchants and 
Wholesale can be supplied at the Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham ; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 
church Street, London. 


YDROPATHIC 





ESTABLISHMENT, 


GRAEFENBERG VILLA, NEW BARNET, HERTS, - 


close to the Railway Station, under the direction of Mr. Mer- 
CALFE etor of the —_ Establishment, Priessnitz 
House, n Green, W.) 

New Barnet, admitted by the Medical Profession to be one 
of the most salubrious spots in England, adjoins Hadley Wood, 
and is within half-an-hour’s ride by the Great Northern Railway 


re! the King’s Cross Station, from whence start every 

our. 

Yor Terms and ses apply to Mr. METCALFE, Grae- 
enberg Villa, as above. 





CLERGYMAN, M.A. CAMBRIDGE, 
experienced and successful in Tuition, and residing near 
Richmond Park, receives PUPILS to Prepare for the Waiver. 
sities, the various Com ive Examinations, &c.—Address, 
M.A., Messrs. Wituis & nEeRaAm, Booksellers, 136 Strand, W.C. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
CHEAP BOOKS NOTICE. 


Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries are ro- 
pt invited to make application for the APRIL LIST 
ous L 
MUDIE’S 





US COPIES of RACENT BOOKS withdrawn fro 
SELECT LIBRARY % 


This List contains the names of more than One Thousand 
Books of the past and previous Seasons, cut and uncut, at the 
lowest current Prices, 

A Revised List of Books tately added to the Library ts also now 


ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limirep, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 2:20": 
Crry Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6d., 


A Handbook for the Man of 


BUSSES, applicabio to all Departments of Commercia} 
ents ; con 


taining useful Lists and Ta 
ine Latin and French Words used in Conimeney. 


Termsin Courts of Law, Foreign Moneys in English V 
Tariff of Custom Duties, &c. “ —, 


“ It contains pha dpe of general information in daily 
amo. its and traders, has a conv 

index.”"—Pubiésher’s Cireular. a 
London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ee, 





Second Edition, cloth, price 2s. 6<., 


A Handbook of Practical] 


GAUGING, for the use of beginners, with instructions jy, 
the mode of ascertaining the of Spirits by means 
Sikes’s Hydrometer; to which added a chapter on 
Distillation, describing the process in operation at the 
Custom House for ascertai ng the strength of Wines 
Illustrated with Diagrams. y J. B. Keene, of H.M 
Customs. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





S Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s., 400 pages, 


Hidden Springs. By -Joseph 
Parker, D.D., of Manchester. 


“‘The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially noticeable for 
clearness of thought and e; there is not in the volume 
a single cloudy sentence. All seems as if it were written with a 
— of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in the ascendant, and 

ence its matchless force. . . . There is no speaking for speak- 
ing’s sake, no display of any kind; every word is an arrow 
directed to the mark.”—British Standard. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Fscp. 8vo, extra cloth, gilt, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d., 


Love : a Selection from the Best. 
Poets. By Tomas Suorrer, Editor ot “A Book of 
English Poetry,” &e. 

“We have lent the volume to'a lady, and she declares that. 


she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book before.”— 
Illustrated Times. 


* It wili ev h among all classes, and at all seasons, be 
welcome. . . “These beautiful pages, 400 in number, form 
the sum total of all that is pure, beautiful, and ennobling.”— 
British Standard. 

London : F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, F.C. 





Extra cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


Sketches by an Idle Man. 


Contents: Three Hundred a-Year and Marriage—Stra 
English Abroad—Notes on National Peculiarities—Frenc 
Country Town Life—Commercial Travellers, &c., &c. 


London: F. PITMAN, 20 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





NOW READY, VOLS. I. & IL, PRICE FIVE GUINEAS 
EACH. 


Double fsep. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES & TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 
A Series of Photographs, with Letterpress Descriptions. 


- By WILLIAM JOHNSON, 
Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 


“ This first volume is devoted to the tribes of Gujarat, Kutch, 
and K&thiawir, provinces to the north-west of Bombay. It con- 
tains twenty-six fine photographs of these people, which are 
accompanied with descriptions, that give a brief summary 
respecting those represented in each. . We can speak with 
much commendation of the artistical department of the work. 
Great pains have been iaken to produce life-like portraits of the 
people, and to surround them with appropriate objects. They 
have been well managed, and in clearnéss, and even expression, 
they are successful. We have said quite enough to make the 
publication more generally known to English readers, a service, 
which it stood in great need of. Those who desire a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with our varied ‘fellow subjects’ in the 
Bombay Presidency will have recourse tothe work itself. The 
spirited publisher has done good service in bringing it out in so 
creditable a manner, and we shall rejoice to’see it continued.”— 
Reader. 
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1. Ownice BranwMrns. 13, Buartas. _. 
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5. Raspoors. | 18, EY Dauxps or Gusarar. 
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Damnvuceur. 2. AMMADAN Woxer oF 
11 Banian Women. Surat, 
12. Guor-Baree (Hovse-oup- | 26. Bononas. 


ING) Gosaxus, 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS IN VOL. LI. 


Branmays or trae Daxuan |, 14, we MRBAY. 
AND Konxan. Ws Re ehes wits or THE 
Maratea Baawaw Wowen. | _Kowrtan. 


RAHMAN Lapies oF THE |) 16, Caraitnualts. 
Daxwan. 17. Manans, 
Karwatrka BranMans. 18. Manes. 


19. M ADANS OF THE 


Vairaeis, on Barnaeis. 

Gosavanis. 

. Parssus, Sorans, & Soma- 
vansua-KsHaruiyas. 

Parsuv Women or Bomnay. 

. Manatrna or toe Daxuan. 

. Mararar Women or Bom 


BAY. 
ll. Kamarnis. 
12. Kamara: Women. 
13. Tae Kouws or rue West 
or Inpia. 
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TOILERS OF THE SEA. 


Toilers of the Sea. By Victor Hugo. Authorized 
lish Translation. By W. Moy Thomas. 
3 Vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 


HE short preface of M. Hugo to ‘‘ The 
Toilers of the Sea,” which has been 
quoted in all the papers, gives no idea what- 
ever of the book. The struggle of man with 
the elements is, no doubt, one very important 
feature, and the announcement may be justi- 
fied by the fact that the first introduction of 
steam into navigation forms the groundwork 
of the plot. But it is the descriptions and 
the word-painting on which the success of 
M. Hugo’s novel must depend. These are 
unsurpassable, and though many of the 
technicalities borrowed from the language of 
sailors and engineers will be imperfectly un- 
derstood by most readers, still the impression 
left on their minds cannot but be that of 
wonder and delight at the genius which has 
robbed subjects of their dryness without 
transgressing the bounds of probability. 
Man, throughout the story, is successful for 
others, but not for himself. ‘‘One soweth, 
but another reapeth,” might well have been 
the motto. The real toiler is misunderstood, 
the man who has never worked comes into 
his labours. Genius is punished by isolation, 
and the sleek clergyman, who despises 
parental authority, and introduces a new 
theory of conjugal privileges, carries off a 
prize, the only interest of which lies in the 
devotion with which it has been sought. The 
voice of the exile is heard in the murmurings 
which impeach the ways of Providence, and 
the moral world in which the guest of 
Guernsey seems destined to have his being is 
as well mapped out as the localities, some- 
what idealized, and somewhat recovered from 
tradition, which literally furnish stepping- 
stones for every incident. We have read 
before that Love was an inhabitant of the 
rocks, but here he finds his meat and drink, 
his clothing and his bed, his birth, his 
weapons, and his death, upon truly inacces- 
sible peaks, sometimes above and sometimes 
below the roaring and the smiling ocean, which 
alike lead him on to futile hope and in- 
evitable destruction. The solitary horizon 
of the author is discerned in the fact that all 
this love is that of aman. There is nothing 
on the other side; certainly not hate, 
scarcely indifference, perhaps even ignorance. 
There is no contest of passion and duty ; no 
female deceit, no one does wrong except sub- 
ordinate characters, and that for mere gain. 
Yet the only heroic character is unfortunate 
from the first, and passes from one isolated 
dream to another, till he disappears under the 
wave, his eyes fixed in reverie upon the happi- 
ness he had secured for a pair who could 
recognize in their benefactor only a rough 
and whimsical Hymen. 


Gilliatt is the name of the Toiler of the Sea, 
who knew the bed of the ocean better even 
than its surface; and the buoys in all the 
channels off Guernsey some forty years ago, 
better even than the cormorants who make 
them their resting places. He was not 
obliged to toil for a living, yet he carried off 
the prize of seamanship—a heavy sloop— 
from all the fishermen of the island. As he 
lived alone, he acquired other trades besides 
that of fishing. He was a carpenter, worker 
in iron, wheelwright, bvat-caulker, and 
engineer. He could use a forge and make 
an anchor. These gifts at one moment 
seemed in combination for bis own happiness, 
but they were employed by inexorable Nature 
for that of another. In the chief town, and 
on the quay lived Mess Lethierry, who had 
laboured also on the sea for fifty years, and 
with success. He had built and started the 
first steamboat ever seen in those waters. 
No one even dared to imitate it. The 
**Devil Boat” had a monopoly, lucrative, 
but cursed. Her master had embarked in 
the lottery of the sea, and had gained the 
chief prize. He could afford, at sixty, to 
wear his seafaring clothes, and to lean upon 
his elbows at the window, contemplating his 





work, and light his pipe when the smoke of 
the Durande, returning from St. Malo, was 
seen inthe distance. Yet he had one care 
beside his boat ; a niece, to whom he had 
given a name, Déruchette, the diminutive of 
Durande. He was looking out for a captain 
to the one and a husband to the other. 
Could he combine the two? Such was his 
day-dream. But neither Durande nor Deru- 
chette were in a hurry.’ She was but twenty, 
and Durande had a conductor, Sieur Clubin, 
the honestest of men. He had earned this 
reputation by discovering a rogue, and by 
always bringing home Durande safe. What 
price was his virtue worth? For how much 
could he afford to dash Durande upon the 
rocks? He did it for three thousand pounds. 
He might have kept the money, at least fora 
time, and saved the vessel. But he loved 
his reputation. He wished to be regretted 
as a hero, at the very moment he ceased to 
be honest. So he stood alone upon the deck 
of the sinking steamer and saw the witnesses 
of his zeal row off in safety. He thought 
himself in safety also. He thought he knew 
the sea. But the sea has many rocks, and 
the fog to which he trusted had deceived 
him. Instead of a mile to swim for life and 
wealth, there were fifteen. If he were to be 
safe at all it must be by the help of man, 
which he had wished to avoid. That help 
was not far off, but a plunge was necessary 
to secure it. On the pinnacle of a neighbour- 
ing rock he could be seen by the passing sail, 
and carried off in a triumph his preservers 
could have no idea of. He took the plunge, 
he skirted the bottom of the ocean, he rose 
again ; but there are other toilers of the sea 
at work besides captains and sailors, and he 
sunk again, to be found when a fitting judg- 
ment could be passed upon him. The fate 
of Durande draws with it the fate of Déru- 
chette. One is upon the rocks, the other on 
the shore. He who can bring home the 
engines of the one and rekindle the fire in its 
stoves, shall sit at the hearth of Lethierry. 
He has sworn it, and Déruchette has pro- 
mised it. ‘‘I would marry him.” ‘“ Deru- 
chette should be his. I pledge myself to it, 
in God’s name.” Will they keep their faith ? 
That is the question which remains to be 
solved. That Gilliatt went alone in his 
sloop to the Douvres, that he recovered the 
engines, will at once be understood. How 
he did these things can only be told by M. 
Hugo. But he did more than this. The 
deep rendered up its treasures to him. The 
monster of the caves, which had swallowed 
up one man, was conquered by the avenger. 
If ever a salvor had a tale to tell, it was 
Gilliatt. But Gilliatt never told his tale. 
M. Hugo has done it indeed. It was ne- 
cessary ; for the rich and crafty of the 
land had stolen away the reward of the son 
of the sea, in the very hour the struggle 
over inanimate nature was accomplished. 


Gilliatt, though he could tell no tale, 
understood one when it was told by another. 
He heard one in his own secret corner, where 
he had often watched and serenaded Déru- 
chette. She had forgotten her promise ; 
forgotten Durande, her uncle, and all men 
but one, the rector, the rich young heir of 
an English Dean, whose life Gilliatt had 
saved the day of his arrival from the 
treacherous repose of the Chair of Rock, in 
which he who sleeps must die. But Mess 
Lethierry had forgotten nothing. He had 
got back Durande, but she wanted a captain. 

éruchette was rich again ; she must have a 
husband. The combination was before him. 
He would keep his oath, and that on the 
, It was then night ; but the Reverend 

aquemin Heérode, the dean of the island, 
the officiating minister of the parish church, 
was his friend. He could dispense with 
delay. In the morning the marriage should 
take place. Mess Lethierry was too busy to 
attend the ceremony himself. He was with 
Durande ; but he gave Gilliatt a written 
order to be married. He signed it, and all 
preliminary formalities were complete. The 
marriage must take place ; there is but one 
bride ; but which shall be the brid m? 
Surely not Mr. Caudray, the rector! He must 
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" sail that very morning in the Cashmere, to 


take ession of his inheritance. Lightly 
as he is said to regard parental ties, he cannot 
elope with one to whom he is bound by none 
stronger than love. But he and Déruchette 
can meet once more, behind the rocks of the 
road in which the Cashmere lies. Gilliatt is 
there also. He is clean and shaven, with a 
wedding-ring on his finger. He summons 
them in tones they cannot resist to a church, 
an altar, a priest, and a marriage. He pro- 
duces the documents, he gives away the 
bride, he signs the book. All are deceived 
but him ; he alone knows what he is about. 
Déruchette’s foot is on the boat of the Cash- 
mere. Gilliatt will speak to her; but it is 
about her wardrobe. She will find on board 
a well-filled trunk, once his mother’s, and 
inside is written this sentence : ‘* For your 
wife ; when you marry.” And Déruchette 
keeps thinking of the trunk, but still she does 
not understand. 

Gilliatt was not the man to do things by 
halves. The lovers embark, and he climbed 
the Chair of Rock to see the vessel to the 
last. No one can read this crowning act 
of self-sacrifice without being reminded of 
** Enoch Arden;” and the immense supe- 
riority of the prose romance is maintained 
throughout. Géilliatt does not prepare by 
his death a painful surprise for the woman 
who has wedded another. He wants no 
gossip to rush out and ‘* proclaim his woes ” 
when he is gone. Guernsey would have given 
him as ‘costly a funeral” as an English 
hamlet ; but he chose in true compassion a 
dubious fate on his granite watch-tower, and 
an unknown grave among the caves and the 
mysteries of fps rey which in his life-time 
he had loved so well. 





GRIFFITH’S SANSKRIT POETRY. 

Specimens of Old Indian Poetry. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit into English Verse. 
By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., Boden Sans- 
krit Scholar in the University of Oxford. 
(Arthur Hall, Virtue, & Co.) 

The Birth of the War-God. A Poem by Kalidasa. 
Translated from the Sanskrit into —— h 
at By the Same. (William H. en 

0. 

Idylls from the Sanskrit. By Ralph T. H. 
Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Sanskrit 
College, Benares. (Smith, Elder, & Co.) 

EFERRING to India, some time before 
we Readerites were born, Southey, with 
about a8 near an approach to justice as 
nature and mis-education had made him 
capable of, was pleased to deliver himself 
on this wise: ** ut the language, —— is 
right ; it is a baboon jargon, not worth learn- 
ing. But, were I there, I would get the 

Vedams and get them translated. It is 

rather disgraceful that the most important 

acquisition of Oriental learning should have 
been given us bya Frenchman. But Anquetil 
du Perron was, certainly, a far more useful 
and meritorious Orientalist than Sir William 
Jones, who disgraced himself by enviously 
abusing him. Latterly, Sir William’s works 
are the dreams of dotage.” The truth 
touching the value of Anquetil’s achieve 
ments is much more accurately dis- 
cerned in the present day than it was 
by Southey and his contemporaries ; and, 
as passing years divide us by a greater in- 
terval from Sir William Jones, while his 
memory as a Liberal loses nothing of 
its — fragrance, his merits as a scholar 
are acknowledged, even by the severest 
judges, just as they were half a century ago, 
with reverential gratitude. Among the 

‘dreams of dotage” aforesaid, the ad- 

mirable version of the ‘* Laws of Menu,” it 

is worth observing, stands comprehended. 

Southey’s ‘‘ Vedams,” means Vedas ; and, in 

passing, we may note that the fourth volume 

of the Jate Professor Wilson’s translation of 
the Rigveda, under the judicious editi 
of Professor Cowell, has only this week left 
the press. Southey’s vision was sometimes 
less trustworthy than his prevision. 

It was Sir William Jones who first ac- 
quainted the world that the Hindus 

a poetic literature. Why he chose to trans- 
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late the Songs of Jayadeva in prose rather 
than in ‘verse, is not easy to account for ; 
cially as he adventured in the character 

of rival of the Indian Doddridges and Kebles. 
Of course, there were those who vicariously 
assumed sackcloth and ashes thereat, and 
bewailed ‘‘ that his accomplished mind was 
left at leisure for hymns to the Hindu gods. 
Was not thisa violationeven of the neutrality, 
and an offence, not only against the Gospel, 
but against theism itself? I know what may 
be said about personification, licence of 
poetry, and so on; but should not a wor- 
shipper of God hold himself under a solemn 
ates ly to abjure all tolerance of even 
poetical figures that can seriously seem 
in any way whatever to recognize the 
Pagan divinities, or abominations, as the 
rophets of Jehovah would have called them? 
What would Elijah have said to such an 
employment of talents?’ Thus groaned the 
redoubtable drab-coloured. Anabaptist, John 
Foster, who, with his horror of recognizing 
the pagan divinities in any way whatever, 
would needs have stood aghast, equally with 
the object of his Jeremiad, at Archbishop 
Trench’s dictum, that ‘‘ real spiritual forces 
underlie all forms of idolatry.” It would be 


useless, now, to lament that Sir William did 


not take counsel with the spirit of Elijah. 
His em poennly trifle in advance 
act of hist 


of Elijah’s—is a ory : as such we 
-d it, and so let it : 
‘have heard tell of, however few have 


read, the twenty quartos that make up the 


Asiatic Researches. And a motley compost 


they are, to say the least, what between the 


geogra reveries of Colonel Wilford and 
theastronomical maunderings of Mr. Bentley, 
side by side with the suggestive speculations 
of Sir William Jones, the immortal essays of 
Colebrooke, and the researchful sketches of 
Professor Wilson. One thing, however, in 
the opinion of some critic, whose name does 
not come at our call, is wanting to render 
them com . The entire series, it has 
been obj , is not lighted up by a single 
epi . The reproach is, doubtless, very 
weighty — own brother’ to the judgment 
‘England for its forty religions and 
Fone sauce. But, lest it may be thought 
the Hindus are not up to epigrams, we 
will give, before we go further, a specimen of 
‘what is quite as good, Sir William Jones, 
somewhere or other, has Englished the ori- 
ginal Sanskrit which the late Dr. Ballantyne, 
probably unaware of the fact, has expressed 
in the following quatrain :— 
Caley the good man, though the life-blood choke 
utterance, smiles forgiveness on his foe : 
The -tree, while ben to the stroke, 
perfume on the axe that lays it low. 
ore to quantity, the late Pro- 
fessor H. H. Wilson did’ niors than any 
other Englishman has as yet done towards 
aa Indian muse to the masters 
of India. But Professor Wilson is not sv 
much a translator as a graceful imitator. 
Far more of fidelity, and that coupled with 
true poetic spirit, may be a as 
ycteri e venerable Dean of St. 
Paul’s Nala and Damayanti, and Other 
Poems. Mr. Bruce has given us Nala 
anéw, in a very pleasing garb, in the pages 
of Fraser’s Magazine ; and the late Mr. R. 
X. Murphy has sprinkled his weird Dream 
of Rdvan with snatches of tumultuous 
verse that are utefeingly unoccidental, not to 
describe them affirmatively. Passing by the 
Rey. Dr. Mill, and divers other less skilful 
tioners, we come to the late Dr. Bal- 
ity Versatile, brilliant, incisive, ever- 
y, this capricious but talented scholar is 
popularly known for miserably less than he 
food in the estimation of those who enjoyed 
his acquaintance. To such there is no need 
of re in f of his cleverness, the 
—V worthy of his coun John 
if not of the ena days of Hebrew 
—in which he dealt rhymed perdition 
- Did not he sing, too, 
in and with a felicity of 
ige himself would ap- 
ad ear ever listen to 
unless they were those of his 





master, Paganini—than he was wont to charm 
from his cherished Cremona? More particu- 
larly, as bearing on our present subject, it 
must live in the remembrance of many, how 
he would dash off, merely for the amusement 
of his friends, and apparently without the 
slightest effort, renderings of choice bits of 
Sanskrit inspiration, in a manner which in- 
disputably convinced that, had he but culti- 
vated his latent poetic aptitude, his name 
might have survived in connexion with some- 
thing much more widely appreciable than 
the entanglements of Hindu philosophisms. 
Stat nominis umbra. We knew him through 
long years of Indian exile; and we have 
often borne him company in hot debate with 
Benares pandits, and in still hotter debate 
with Vindhya tigers ; and we can testify that 
his wit was as unerring as his rifle—and he 
was the surest shot we ever hunted with. 
Though a diligent student, his outcome of 
extant performance is grievously at odds with 
what seemed his boundless promise ; and yet 
he accomplished, in his brief life, much that 
was noteworthy, and which, let us hope, will 
not soon be forgotten, 

Under more than one aspect, the Benares 
College is the most noticeable institution of 
its kind in all India; and it would be a 
wretched Vandalism indeed that should seek 
to sweep away this almost sole existing 
refuge of Brahmanic learning. Let the 
Hindus at least be able to thank us for the 
necessarily humiliating lesson which we teach 
in bringing them to a knowledge of their 
ancestors. Let us not forego the oppor- 
tunity of stimulating their ambition by 
enabling them to discover models of ex- 
cellence in the past of their own beloved 
country. This, and much besides, is scarcely 
feasible save by patronage of the Sanskrit as 
a branch of study for Hindus. And how, 
again, are we to deal with cases whose deci- 
sion demands an acquaintance with Hindu 
law, unless we take order to educate Hindu 
lawyers? The law, the science, the philo- 
sophy, the poetry, the drama, and the 
curious hagiographic lore of the Hindus have 
long enjoyed safe and ungrudged sanctuary 
at the Benares College ; and long may they 
still enjoy it. Its last four Principals, Dr. 
John Muir, the Rev. A. W. Wallis, Dr. Bal- 
lantyne, and Mr. Griffith, were all selected 
for their post with reference to their devo- 
tion to Sanskrit ; and to their quiet resist- 
ance of reckless innovation, we in Europe, as 
could easily be shown, owe vastly more, in 
connexion with literature, than any but the 
initiated imagine. 

But we have left ourselves very scant 
space in which to speak of Mr. Griffith’s 
volumes. The first two, excellent as they 
are, were an earnest of that riper excellence 
which distinguishes the third. Of the Idylls 
we have compared almost the whole with the 
original Sanskrit. We have nothing, here, to 
remind of Pope’s ‘‘ Homer” and the like, but a 
close representation of KAélidasa and Valmiki, 
with the very minimum of padding, and 
nothing exotic to the East. The expression 
‘* India’s graceful daughter,” is a false note, 
to be sure ; but we believe it to be the only 
one in the book. He who would know what 
Indian poetry is at its best may now satisfy 
his curiosity at his ease. We quote two 
specimens ; and we shall not trifle with the 
reader by telling him how good they are :— 


MOTHER AND SON. 


Soon as the tents were reached, each royal chief 

Found his sad widowed mother, bowed by grief; 

Like two fond creepers, left to pine alone, 

Dead the fair tree round which their arms were 
thrown. 

Then, as, in tender love, each hero prest 

His long-lost mother to his throbbing breast, 

Scarce could her eyes, with long, long weeping dim, 

See through her gushing tears, see even him ; 

But, as he fell upon her neck, she smiled, 

And by his touch the mother knew her child. 


THE RAINS, 
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See, he rides amid the crowd, 

On his elephant of cloud, 

Marshalling his kingly train ; 
Welcome, O thou Lord of Rain ! 
Gathered clouds, as black as night, 
Hide the face of heaven from sight, 
Sailing on their airy road, 

Sinking with their watery load, 
Pouring down a flood of tears ; 
Pleasant music to our ears. 

Woe to him whose love’s away ; 

He must mourn while all are gay. 
Every cooling drop that flows 

Swells the torrent of his woes. 

If he raise his tearful eye, 

InDRA’s Bow, that spans the sky, 
Strung with lightning, hurls a dart 
Piercing through his lonely heart : 
For the clouds, in fancy’s deat 
Belted with the lightning’s gleam, 
Conjure up the flashing zone 

Of the maid he calls his own ; 

And the lines of glory there 

Match the gems she loves to wear. 
Earth, what dame has gems like thine, 
When thy golden fire-flies shine ? 
When thy buds of emerald green 
Deck the bosom of their Que m ‘ 
Look upon the woods, and see 
Bursting with new life each tr ee. 
Look upon the river side, 

Where the fawns in lilies hide. 

See the peacocks hail the rain, 
Spreading wide their jewelled train = 
T “y will revel, dance, and play, 

In their wildest joy to-day. 

What delight our bosom fills, 

As we gaze upon the hills, 

Where those happy peacocks dance, 
And the silver streamlets glance, 
And the clouds, enamoured, rest, 
Like a crown, upon the crest 

Of that hill that fainting lay 

"Neath the burning summer ray, 
While the freshening streams they shed’ 
Glorify his woody head. 

Bees, that round the lily throng, 
Sooth us with their drowsy song : 
Towards the lotus-bed they fly ; 
But the peacock, dancing by, 
Spreads abroad his train so fair, 
That they cling, deluded, there. 

Oh, that breeze ! his breath how cool ! 
He has fanned the shady pool : 

He has danced with bending flowers, 
And kissed them in the jasmine bowers : 
Every sweetest plant has lent 

All the riches of its scent, 

And the cloud who loves him flings 
Cooling drops upon his wings. 

Mr. Griffith, as he tells us in his modest: 
notes, has prepared translations of the 
Raghwoams’a and Ramdyana, and, it should 
seem, only awaits the favourable verdict of 
the public on his Jdylls, to determine their 
publication. Ganesa and Saraswati be 
propitious to their votary ! 








THE KORAN AND THE BIBLE. 


The Koran and the Bible, or Islam and Chris- 
tianity. By John Muehleisen-Arnold, B.D., 
Consular Chaplain at Batavia, late Hon. Sec. 
of the Moslem Mission Society. Second 
Edition. (Longmans. ) 

HE duty of converting the Moslemin has 
never weighed very heavily upon the 

Christian missionary. Whether this is be- 

cause Islam is believed to be after all a bastard 

kind of Christianity, or because, having sprung 
up since the promulgation of our faith, its 
professors are scarcely held to come under 
the denomination of the “heathen,” we 
cannot say ; but when Europe had once got 
over the dread of actually succumbing to the 
arms of the Saracen, she seems to have 
watched with scarcely any jealousy the 
fortunes of a creed which is so curious a 
parody of her own. But the alarming pro- 
gress of Mohammedanism in Africa, and the 
assertion, which is by no means unjustifiable, 
that Her Mujesty is the greatest of Moslem 
sovereigns, if the greatness of princes in any 
way depends upon the number of their sub- 
jects, has at last attracted the attention of 

the missionary to that band of about 200 

millions of souls who are annually prayed for 

under the general denomination of ‘‘Turks.” 

The ‘‘ Moslem Mission Society ” has resolved 

to wipe out out reproach. Since the first 

edition of this book was published in 1859, 

it has become an established fact, and is 

ready to receive all the profits which may 


reste’ from its wee vt comparison of 
| «The Koran and the Bible.” 
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It has often been said that Mohammedan- 
ism was a kind of reaction the 
worship of saints, and the tendency to poly- 
theism which a perhaps too rapid absorp- 
tion of Pagan and barbarian populations had 
developed in the very bosom of the Church. 
But it is much more curious that all the 
various heresies which denied the Divinity of 
our Lord should have vanished as Islam rose, 
and that they should have revived in the 
thirteenth century on the dissolution of the 
Kaliphate. The exact amount of direct in- 
fluence which Christianity, corrupted as it 
was in Arabia, had in preparing the way for 
Mohammed, in the absence of documents, 
cannot now be ascertained. It is singular 
that he seems to have been acquainted with 
the spurious Gospels only ; and hence, whilst 
under the idea that he was basing his own 
mission upon the credibility of a religion 
which had already achieved a great success, 
and upon records which were indisputable, 
he was in reality securing his own discomfi- 
ture, and accumulating proofs both of his 
ignorance and imposture. Perhaps this was 
due to the great assistance he derived from 
Jews in the composition of the Koran—a 
point which is well brought out by Mr. 
Arnold. Here, also, fables are preferred to 
- truth, and the Talmud is made to contribute 
far more than Scripture. This is a strong 
confirmation of the idea that Mohammed had 
had no original intention of framing a religion 
for all nations. His objects were narrow, 
and essentially human. He wished to esta- 
blish, and that for his own countrymen, only 
a simple Deism. That has never been a pro- 
selytizing faith; and when Mohammed 
became successful far beyond his expecta- 
tions, he found it necessary to establish be- 
tween the Supreme Being and the mass of 
mankind some connecting link to whom they 
might appeal as a mediator, a prophet, and 
a friend. Such a person pil of course, 
only be found in himself ; but his original 
declarations were not adapted for such a cha- 
racter ; and hence the inconsistencies and 
contradictions which have always scandalized 
his apologists. To expose these is a labour 
of love to the Moslem missionary. He re- 
joices to unravel the sophistries of a few of 
the 20,000 commentators on the Koran ; and 
this is much the most satisfactory part of his 
work. The arguments for the authenticity and 
——- of our own Scriptures might safely 

ave been left to others ; and in the event of 


the book reaching a third edition, we should | 


recommend their omission. If we do not 
meet here with an impartial estimate of the 
Koran, there are a good many materials pro- 
vided for the formation of one. If we have 
no critical history of the spread and success 
of Islamism, at all events the main events 





are brought clearly before us, and the desire | 


of the: author to warn Christendom against 
misconception of the importance of the crisis, 
prevents his falling into the wae error of 
underrating a false religion. common 
with several modern travellers, whose honesty 
in stating the result of their personal obser- 
vations has brought upon them the harshest 
accusations, Mr. Arnold bears witness to the 
rapid —— of Islamism in Central Africa. 
** With the exception of Spain, it has never 
e been suppressed in any country where it 
ad taken root; on the contrary, as it is 
almost the only creed, besides Christianity, 
which proselytizes, it makes perhaps more 
converts than all the others put together.” 
Islamism seems, therefore, to be far from 
dying out. Whether it is peculiarly adapted 
to certain races and climates, or is only to be 
regarded as a preparation for something 
better, is a question which may possibly be 
determined one way by an anthropologist, and 
another way by a Moslem missionary. We 
will not decide between such adversaries. 
pet yng tate ohenbn peer renter creeds ; 
in of that duty we must point 

out to Mtr. Arnold that his corrector of the 


a oy, know erg and Greek well, 
ench tolerably, but is strangely ignorant 
of Latin. In the notes to one Tage (239) 
we have ‘“‘scutunda” for ‘* ~ 
“‘Ammian Mercell” for ‘‘ A. Marcell,” “ Ara- 
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bian,” “herein” for ‘heresin.” Then we 
have Predaux, Montfancon, crynologically 
for chronol.; scandelous, p. 283 ; dis’/aiming, 
396, &c., &. These are great deformities. 
e author himself displays tov much learning 
to allow us to suppose any want of scholarship 
on his part; but he ought to look more 
sharply after his printer. 








THE SIXTH WORK. 


The Sixth Work. By Mrs. Meredith. 
Walford, & Hodder.) 

HIS little book deals with the great 
thought of the age—the duty of at- 
tempting to reform evildoers. This spirit, 
which is at work now in religious views 
themselves, and is modifying at this moment 
the most important doctrines, is due to what 
influence? Is it merely a_ condition of 
mind reducible under statistics to a certain 
point in. the course which the mind is sup- 
posed to circle, and to which it infallibly 
returns at distant periods? or is it a proof 
that the very faith which is doubted has 
already begun to work out it own supre- 
macy! Indirect Christianity is no less 
valuable than direct Christianity. The in- 
fluence of the former, from its being unsus- 
pected, is much more powerful than what 
too often is alone praised in this world. 
Society ought to punish and to reform its 
members ; but how can it receive them back 
without suspicion of being deceived? It is 
this very feeling, that no credit will be at- 
tached to their reformation, which — 
thousands from being really willing to 
reform. Those who are by office brought 
into much intercourse with the lowest class, 
will perceive at once that there are two lines of 
conduct generally taken up by this class in self- 
defence. One we may call the canting, the 
other the knowing strate If such a person 
addresses them in a peculiar style of religion, 
the quickness with which they make a cloak 
for themselves out of an article spurious in- 
deed, but cleverly imitating the true material 
is hardly credible, or indeed credited, by the 
deceived speaker. If an attempt is made to 
put things in a sensible point of view, your 
knowingness is appreciated ; but none the 
less do you see the bad shilling coming out 
for your benefit, as part change returned for 
your coin. The poor want to be reached in 
a peculiar way, so as to be really got at; 
their views of honour, honesty, morality, 
should be studied, in order to be understood. 
Good people continue to measure out what 
is right, but the receivers don’t like the 
bushel from which it comes. It is too : 
too pureforthem. They don’t like unadulte- 
rated coffee ; they consider the chicory the real 
flavour. And the true article does not 
leaven the masses. Are we to lower, then, 
the standard, because nobody can be exactly 
measured by it? By no means. It is the 
number of persons who know how to value 
measures which is deficient. Go into any 
village in England you please, and you will 
soon discover that there are two kinds of talk 
kept for you—one the holiday tongue, gene- 
rally a fair imitation of their superiors’ reli- 
gion, manners, and morals; the other the 
native dialect, coarse but expressive, and, 
above all, real. If you want to change what 


(Jackson, 


_is bad in their ways, you must learn the 
Teal tongue, and get an insight into the 





| manners and customs of the aborigines. 


It 
is habitual to the poor to look on those above 
them as their natural enemies. They do not 
admire gentlefolk because they are cleaner, 
or better instructed, or cleverer, but solely 
because they are richer. Many who have: 
attempted to enter into the feelings of the 
poor as a class—of course, there are exceptions 
—very soon find this antagonism. Your 
protegés have not respected you nor cared 
for you if generous, but feared you as more 
poets, pre arena whole aw 
of the poor is dee i with this*feeling. 
To rob the rich ahi ways is mien 
take what the rich can afford to lose better 
than the poor. To talk very coarsely is not 


like a gentleman, but it is “ poor people’s 
way.” Their insincerity is the most painful 
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thing to be encountered—you are never wend 


of their professions. If very noisy, distrust. 
them at once. : 
He who depends on a favourite statement 


of theirs, that ‘“‘they like to work as well | 
without their masters’ presence as under his. 
eye,” is depending on what is merely .con- 
tradictory to human nature in the best. No» 
wise man who acknowledges his own need of» 
being overlooked can be gulled for a moment 
by such an axiom. e reason of the 
paucity of truly reformed character is owing: 
then to the conversion having been in 
an artificial tongue. The lesson may be 
repeated by rote, but the native tongue and 
native thoughts have never been subverted ; 
the mind still thinks, the mouth still speaks, 
when either think or speak sincerely, in their 
own tongue. Asa —_ of this, look.at the 
letters professing to be evidence of a genuine 
work in asinner. These letters are the very 
proofs too often of the fictitious nature of the 
su-called conversion ; in nine cases out of 

they are clever reflexes of the lesson, 

vary merely according to the abilities.of :the 
scholar to embrace the views of the teacher. 
They may be wrongly spelled, but for all 
that they are not in the native tongue. 
We might give many other illustrations, 
drawn from a careful watching over. the 
actions and causes of action of the poor. 
Do we mean, then, to persuade people to give 
up the attempt in despair? ot for a. 
moment. Rather as there is a general ac~ 
knowledgment that much failure occurs in 
all Christian work, we would lay bare the 
real disease to be experimented on. You 
have the right plaister, but you will try and. 
put iton the wrorg place. Holding large 
meetings, where all are under full steam, 
speakers and audience, is only vating 
the wrong treatment. You won’t be able 
to find coals afterwards. Life is» what is 
to be gotat. Now people don’t live in crowds 
but in cottages. If you want to elevate,the 
masses, you must take them seriatim. Make 
your bundle up of strong sticks, and» the 
difficulty of breaking the bundle is netonl 
greater, but the ditticulty of breaking, 
stick will be greater. And: you have. now 
the product of generations of low morality, 
low honesty, low religion, to encounter, 
Mrs. Meredith says well, that the popular 
interest in these matters is a great indica- 
tion of the higher feeling existing in religious 
circles. What if this very desire for merey- 
rather than justice, ever manifest in those 
who philosophize on spiritual matters, be not 
the very best test we can obtain of the truth 
of Christianity ! To be worth an the. 
life of reformation must be subjective—not 
pom 4 more or less attractive, of any earthly 


We cannot too much praise the enlarged, 
spirit in which Mrs. Meredith writes, and: 
highly recommend her little volume, not. 
only to those who are desirous of sharimg:in 
a great duty, but also to the notice of: per~ 
sons to whom life is a speculative sciences 
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Recollections of a Life of Adventure. By» W. 
Stamer (‘‘ Mark Tapley, jun.”). 2° Vola, 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

HE author pro to give short sketehes- 


of some of the most remarkable adven- 
tures of his life, and would have his-tale to 
be that of a cosmopolite ; for his 
ostensibly been cast not only in 
places, but with divers kinds of people: 
early troubles at school culminate in his: 
running away and joining some emi 
bound for America. like his great 
ween Crusoe, his heart seems to 
soon when in trouble. A prem many 
reflections occur in the course of the: book, 
all tending a little to what may be called’ 
‘‘what a fool I’ve been” phi y: The 
history of the life before the mast is not very 
honours: 


cleared up: how is it that the hero always’ is: 
in possession of money while performing the 
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véle of the stone which is said to gather no | 


moss? The issue of most of the adventures 
does not seem to explain the grand secret by 
which money is made out of ill-luck. We have 
heard of men becoming wealthy after three 
bankruptcies, but we can’t comprehend how 
the same good fortune could be secured in 
‘sach unremunerative enterprises as recorded 
in Mr. Tapley’s travels. Many anecdotes 
are given in a lively and amusing style ; not 
a few strictures are d on the state of the 
mercantile, military, and other services. 
No doubt valuable advice is offered to those 
who will take it; but we fear that the world 
will still run in its usual grooves unheedful of 
ts wisest counsellors. 

America and its backwoods ; France under 
the present empire; Australia and its 
squatters; the American civil war and its 
finish ; with a short warning to Great 
Britain for her not knowing her opportuni- 
ties—these are the chief subjects dealt with 
in the *‘ Recollections of a Life of Adventure.” 
There is much interesting and exciting matter 
in the book. Wecan recommend it as by 
no means an unlikely cure for that bright 
spirit which is always waiting for something 
to turn up, instead of settling quietly into 
harness in the ordinary way. Bohemianism 
has its charms ; but, after all, we think with 
Mr. Tapley that a life of business is more 

rofitable, both for body and mind, than a 

ife of adventure. The book itself inculcates 
this doctrine, and may, therefore, very safely 
be placed in the hands of the young; who 
will, while they read its pages, enjoy all the 
pleasures without encountering the risks of an 
adventurous career. 





A Casual Acquaintance. By Mrs. Dnuffus 
Hardy. 2 Vols. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

HIS is a very striking novel : remarkable 
for vigour of conception, as well as for 
ability in carrying out the plot. We have 
been forcibly reminded of some of the great 
French novelists in reading ‘‘ A Casual Ac- 
ee so much power is shown in 
veloping the full interest of a tale which 
comprises only a few characters. The 
management of the story is good ; although 
the action of the whole is retarded, yet the 
attention of the reader is well kept up. So 
well is the dénowement worked out, that the 
interést is enhanced by the difficulties which 
are multiplied on purpose to be overcome by 
the talent of one of the dramatis persone. 
We are thus led to appreciate the full 
wickedness of the hero, his skill and daring 
coolness being the obstacles to his punish- 
ment, which, however, becomes at last con- 


dign. 

keen, Raoul de St. Pierre, speaking 
English well enough to mix in good society, 
of very agreeable manners and person, 
ubeveede in gaining the affection of a Miss 
Maude Vernon. This young lady is an 
heiress, residing with a Mrs. Elmore, a 
widow, with one son, Arnold Elmore. 
Maude Vernon has a will of her own, 
as well as money of her own — not 
an uncommon occurrence in life. She exerts 
this in resolving to marry the Frenchman, 
although she has long kept up a strong 
attachment for Arnold. On his return from 
Oxford, where he has done wonders, to lay 
his honours at Maude’s feet, she offers 
Arnold the affection of a sister instead of the 
warmer feeling he desires. When he hears 
of her engagement to Raoul, Arnold deter- 
mines to expatriate himself by taking a tour 
on the Continent. Raoul de St. Pierre has 
also started for France to attend on his sick 
mother. 

A Mr. Chester, Mrs. Elmore’s family 
lawyer, has been sent over by her to escort 
home to her house her sister, Madame 
Gautier, who had married a foreigner with- 
out the consent of her family, and who now 
desires to escape the ill-treatment of her 
husband. Monsieur and Madame Gautier 


to have made up their difference ; but 
the render io allowed ts sos that the husband 
intends not to carry out his promise of 


allowing her to be separated from him, and 
to live in England. At Rouen Arnold 








Elmore makes a *‘ casual ug Teopregnell who 
after a few days requests him to permit a 
lady to be put under his protection as far as 
Paris, where Arnold is going. Dr. La Belle 
introduces the lady to Elmore, and then 
places her in the railway carriage, while 
Arnold has gone to another part of the train. 
On his return, La Belle gives him a little 
bottle containing a colourless liquid, and a 
few knobs of sugar, to administer a dose to 
the lady, if she should be taken ill. She is 
represented as not quite sane ; in consequence 
her extreme quietness does not astonish 
Elmore. On arriving at their destination, 
the lady is discovered to be dead, having 
been poisoned with prussic acid. Arnold 
had perceived a strange smell in the carriage, 
but his suspicions had been removed by some 
excuse offered by La Belle, who, of course, 
has made a scapegoat of Elmore. The lady 
is Madame Gautier, Arnold’s aunt ; and the 
rest of the novel is taken up with the 
investigations of the French police, who are 
bound by their honour to discover the real 
murderer. This is the best part of the novel. 
Raoul de St. Pierre turns out, of course, to 
be La Belle, alias Gautier, and is guillotined, 
and richly deserves it ; Arnold recovers 
Maude’s affections ; and all ends well. 
A Son of the Soil. A New Novel. 2 Vols. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 
A VERY interesting work, intended to 
depict the views of a young Scotchman 
intended for the Kirk of his native country. 
Colin Campbell, the son of a Scotch farmer, 
living near a lake, has what he considers the 
ill-luck to save an English lad from drown- 
ing. Colin is jealous of the superior advan- 
tages enjoyed by the young Etonian, who is 
son of a Sir Thomas Frankland. Colin is to 
be a minister, and goes to the University of 
Glasgow, where he distinguishes himself. 
At Glasgow he meets with a friend much 
older than himself, named Lauderdale. This 
man becomes his chief counsellor through 
life, on to the end of the second volume. 
The carriage of Lady Frankland stops in the 
street, and her ladyship calls Colin to the 
window ; he, as usual, is inclined to be very 
rude in answer to the gratitude displayed by 
the Franklands for his courage in saving the 
heir of that family. His determination to 
owe nothing to patronage is a little shaken 
by the sight of a Miss Matty Frankland, a 
cousin of Harry Frankland. Colin falls in 
love with this fair damsel, who condescends 
to flirt desperately with the handsome young 
farmer’s son. After some time, Colin, who 
has been acting as tutor to a Mr. Jordan’s 
sons, where he has the opportunity of meet- 
ing his love, becomes tutor to the Frank- 
lands. Sir Thomas offers to send the son of 
the soil to Oxford with his own heir ; but the 
offer is declined—not with thanks. During 
his stay at the Franklands’ Colin again rescues 
his old opponent from drowning, but is much 
injured in theact. He is obliged to go for the 
sake of his health to Italy, where he meets 
with a brother and sister named Meredith. 
The brother is dying of decline, and is 
writing a most serious call to the uncon- 
verted, entitled ‘* A Voice from the Grave.” 
Meredith’s attacks, like the Ancient Mariner, 
on every passer-by with inquiries for their 
souls’ health, drive everyone away from him, 
except Colin and his inseparable Lauderdale. 
Colin, who had been cured of his love for 
Matty Frankland by his second immersion 
on behalf of her cousin, falls in love with 
Miss Meredith. A clergyman interferes be- 
tween the two for propriety’s sake, as she has 
no friend, the brother having died, and for- 
bids their marrying without the sanction of 
her father, who isalive. The father casts off 
Colin as a fortune-hunter. Colin goes to 
Oxford, and becomes a double first and 
Fellow of Baliol, but now resolves to become 
a Scotch minister. He meets with Miss 
ese and consents to Ne 4 at her 
ather’s urgent request, much against bis own 
ride. He, however, salves his proud spirit 
y refusing any settlement with Alice Mere- 
dith. The description of Colin’s troubles in 
endeavouring to me a sort of Reformer 
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of the Kirk is very amusing—the objections 
made by the members of his congregation, 
who have the power of opposing his being 
“placed” as permanent minister of his parish. 
The novel contains more reasoning than 
incident; but will be found, nevertheless, 
very good reading. The hero’s inward feel- 
ings are very well brought out ; his attempts 
to further a more enlarged view of religion— 
in opposition to the narrow bigotry too often 
its only representative—although they fail, 
are intended to point out the spirit of 
inquiry which is evidently at work in the 
Scotch Kirk, as well as in the Church of 


England. 








THE QUARTERLIES, 


The articles in the Westminster this month are 
of the usual solid character. Perhaps they are 
rather too solid,  ‘‘ Paul Louis Courier” is a 
new light to us; and the little biography we 
have here interesting enough. ‘‘ French Opinions 
of the English” is the most gossipping paper ; 
but the sectional matter—that is, the notices of 
contemporary literature—seem even better than 
usual. 

Mr. Timbs’s book on ‘‘ Clubs” has elicited an 
immense amount of gossip about a charac- 
ters, old and new, which might have lain 
dormant a long time had he not called it forth 
by way of refutation, supplement, and corrobora- 
tion. Much interesting material of this kind is 
given us in the British Quarterly ; perhaps indeed 
as good a summary as we have seen anywhere. 





The Dublin Review has a very powerful article 
on ‘*Champagny’s Roman Empire.” The strik- 
ing smbianet of the present epoch to that of 
the first and second centuries of our era, to which 
we have ourselves during the last six months 
so frequently called attention, is well brought 
out. Those High Churchmen who patronize a 
certain contemporary under the idea that it is 
the right organ for clergymen to write in and 
support, will do well to look at pp. 480, 481, &c., 
of this number. 





THE MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood is good this month on ‘‘ Demonolo 
at Home and Abroad,” a subject well worth the 
attention of professed anthropologists. It treats 
more canseleliy of the form which the belief in 
evil spirits takes in Ceylon. It would be well to 
compare it with the demonology of Southern 
India. Public school men will be delighted with 
a sketch of ‘‘Shrewsbury, Past and Present.” 
We find that Dr. Kennedy, who has governed 
the school for nearly thirty years, is to retire next 
midsummer. The appointment of his successor 
rests with the authorities of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

This April number of Fraser will always be 
invested with a melancholy interest. It opens 
with the very last production of the late Dr. 
Whewell on ‘‘Grote’s Plato.” It is still un- 
finished ; and we are informed by a writer in 
another magazine that, after the accident which 
ended so fatally, he was found, on his attendant’s 
return from a momentary absence, endeavouring 
to add to it. We cannot break the thread of the 
su bject, but must pass at once to the pages of 

Macmillan, where many of our readers will fol- 
low us, and peruse with deep interest the graceful 
a by Mr. Clark, ‘‘ William Whewell: In 

emoriam.” We need not quote fromit. All 
over England these two monthlies will be eagerly 
sought for. They comprise everything we should 
have desired, and exactly at the right moment. 





The Cornhill has two little essays on ‘‘ Supe- 
rior Information ” and ‘‘ The Modern Doctrine of 
Culture,” which run well together. The former 
reminds us of ‘thi not generally known.” 
There is nothing particularly new in either, but 
the points are well and neatly put. 





The Month strikes us as scarcely so as 
usual. We are no judges, it is true, of the ve 
learned article on ‘‘ Egypt in the British 
Museum.” ‘‘Good Friday at Jerusalem” is a 
taking title, but the matter somewhat disap- 
pointing. —_—_— 
THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 

It is a pity this number of the Fortnightly did 
not come out on an Ash Wednesday. Then those 
who went to church in the morning might have 
amused themselves in the evening by com 
the Jewish form of curse with the Christian. It 
must be confessed we are beaten hollow. ‘‘ She 
bann’d him here and she bann’d him there,” 
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is nothing to what the synagogue did to 
‘‘ Spinoza.” Even Kehama’s curse scarcely 
comes up to that of the Rabbis, and in fact only 
does so, because as we read we know it is no 
mere form, but meant to take effect imme- 
diately. The editor has done well to print at 
length this strange and exceedingly rare document. 
His love for Spinoza is of no recent date ; and 
there is no man who could have given so plea- 
sant a sketch of the ‘‘ God-intoxicated man,” or 
' *atheist,”’ as Mr. G. H. Lewes. It is clear that 
Mr. H. Merivale is not one of those critics 
who a short time declared that nothing 
could be uglier than a bran-new, bright, 
white, staring Grecian temple. On the contrary, 
he decides, and that from experience, that to 
visit one by the ‘‘ pale moonlight” is a sort of 
violence done to good taste. They were made 
to be seen in the strongest light possible, like 
the handsomest and youngest faces. It may 


seem at first —_ rather a contradiction to this | 


theory that when he discourses upon ‘‘ The 
Architecture of London, in Relation to Climate” 
he should recommend us to eschew Gothic in 
our public buildings, and be content with as little 
ornamentation as possible. But his reasons are 
good, and his essay well worth reading. Mr. 

ilkins comes to the conclusion that the Ancient 
Britons were not savages. This chapter of an- 
thropology has yet to be written. We ov 
with him for the most part ; but cannot admit 
that mirificis molibus should be translated by 
** huge pieces of stone-work.” 





The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art ; 
Delivered in the Theatre of the Museum of 
Industry, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin, in April 
and May, 1865. Third Series. (London: Bell 
Dublin: Hodges & Smith.)— 
Lectures of the kind we have here, though 
written and delivered just a year ago, lose none 
of their interest by that delay in their publica- 
tion. We do not gather from the preface to 
what kind of, or vee numerous an audience 
they were addressed, Judging from the com- 
—— themselves we should say one that was 

th select and refined. At all events, such a 
class of readers would be pleased with them. 
Mr. Pollen says much on ‘‘ Decorative Art 
in its Connexion with Modern Science,” 
which is very good. ‘I distinguish 
‘decorative’ from pictorial art in __ its 
way of treating nature, and I cling to deco- 
rative as distinguished from Gallery or Museum 
art, as being art, not in a formal posture, but as 
an everyday friend—beauty all about our daily 
life which we should miss if we did not find it.” 
This also is not less encouraging than true. “ It 
would be an immense error to suppose that art 
can never be practised but by thoroughly edu- 
cated hands. We have now an immense mine 
of ingenuity and very teachable love and taste 
for art amongst our higher artizans that needs 
onl direction, and that will not only do a vast 
deal, but give help to artists of a higher stamp, 
as well as take it from them.” 





On the Cam. Lectures on the University of 
Cambridge in England. By William Everett, 
M.A., Trin. Coll. Cam. (S. O. Beeton).—These 
twelve lectures were delivered in the hall of the 
Lowell Institute, Boston, in the early month of 
1864, and were * agg oe exactly as delivered. 
The father of Mr. Everett was well known in 
England as one of the most refined Ambassadors 
ever sent by America to this country. His 
rar son is the author of the present 
ectures. He entered at Trinity College in 
October, 1859, obtained a sc olarship in 
1862, and took his B.A. degree in January, 
1863, taking honours both in mathematics 
and classics. So much may be gleaned from the 
prefaces and introduction to this, the English 
edition of the lectures, and it is sufficient to 
show that Mr. Everett was well qualified for the 
task he undertook of unfolding the mysteries of 
our University life to an American audience. 
There is, of course, much in the 300 pages of 
this closely-printed but handsome little volume 
which will be tedious in substance to ourselves ; 
but the manner in which even the historical in- 
formation about Cambridge is set out sounds 
fresh in the quaint language of a foreigner. We 
went on reading far more of this sort of thin 
than we should have thought possible; an 
though we do not admire, and even the author 
apologises for the rhetorical style in which he 


talks of the great and learned men who have | 


received their education at Cambridge, we can 
well understand that it was icularly suited 
to those who sat on the benches of the Lowell 
Institute. The personal experience and impres- 
sions of the American andergteduehé form, of 





course, the most interesting portion of the book. 
We gather nothing very new from it, and Mr. 
Everett is far too much devoted to his Alma 
Mater to criticize her shortcomings in an un- 
friendly spirit. These lectures may be referred 
to both by parents and the public as an authority 
on many points where the verdict of a country- 
man would be received with suspicion. 





Baboo Manomohan Ghose’s phlet on Zhe 
Open Competition for the Civil Service of India 
will be read with keen Pha yg 90 4 his 
countrymen in Bengal, and with languid curi- 
osity here in Engle, It will never be proved, 
we suspect, that the Civil Service Commissioners, 
when they reduced the marks for Sanskrit and 
Arabic, were influenced in the smallest degree 
by any wish to hinder Hindus, Parsees, and 
Mussulmans from converting themselves into 
Indian Civilians. The excellence of the Baboo’s 
English evinces how thoroughly he has assimi- 
lated our language. But he ‘‘ventures to ask 
if the study of Latin and Greek, in the present 
advanced state of European thought and modern 
literature, is really and absolutely necessary for 
the thorough cultivation of the intellect.” Now 
we question whether pote but a classical 
training would keep a _— rom suggesting a 
doubt of this nature, if it once presented itself 
to his mind. It is unwise policy that treats as 
a mere conventional prejudice a conclusion 
which all the teachings of past experience 
demonstrate, in the opinion of most educated 
Englishmen, to be irrefragable. We here 
simply record a conviction, which we neither 
advocate nor oppose. Nor can one avoid re- 

ing as indicative the Bahoo’s assumption, 
in the minds of Europeans, of ‘‘a total extinc- 
tion of all respect for the great Hindu name, and 
for that literature and civilization which are 


indissolubly connected with that name.” In 
assing, an attitude of apathy is not likely to 
exc ed for one of active sympathy just 


because it is misrepresented as one of antipathy. 
A more sober protest than the Baboo’s, ‘and 
backed by more solid objections than those 
which he advances, might meet with some 
success ; but for this we argue none. 





More Shells for the Ocean. (Murray & Co.) 
—This is a handsome book, and well got up ; but 
there are several misprints which disfigure the 
type. The ocean of literature, we are informed 
in the Preface, is that into which the author 

roposes to cast his ‘‘shells of fancy” and 
‘pearls of thought,” ‘‘ with the - that, 
resting beautifully upon the beach, they may 
win admiration and favour to the extent of 
being carried to every home, a graceful ornament 
to please and charm its every inmate.” The 
pot nw cabinet contains a great many speci- 
mens of conchology, gathered with much as- 
siduity. No doubt it has been a t amuse- 
ment to him to form the collection. The book 
contains dissertations on ‘‘ Woman,” ‘‘ Oysters,” 
‘** Love,” ‘‘ Society,” and the ‘‘ World,” ‘‘ Lost 
Eveline,” a love poem, &c. In one of the sub- 
jects, called ‘‘ Under the Waves,” we are in- 
formed that ‘‘diving is a profession full of 
peril ; but we have chronicles of many deeds of 
great daring and bravery being performed by the 
noble men who have given their services to the 
profession.” We must congratulate the writer, 
as he has certainly attained great proficiency in 
the rous profession which he has made his 
own, e much admire the boldness which has 
caused him to close his eyes and plunge into the 
unknown deep. The author has made nearly 
exhaustive lists of poets as well as novel-writers 
down to this day; he has also tabled all the 
characters mentioned in Shakespeare, not only 
those to whom the poet gave names, but all the 
gardeners, prize-fighters, &., &c. The article 
on **Gems” is learned, that on “ Poets” is 
useful. Many other articles affect us with an 
awful sense of profundity. The book must be 
read to be appreciated. 





The Warringtons Abroad ; or, Twelve Months 
in Germany, Italy, and t. With Numerous 
Illustrations. (Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday.) 
—‘* Papa has decided to take us on to the Con- 


tinent for at least a year.” When we further | 
add, ‘‘Mr. Warrington was a wealthy man, and | 
expense no consideration,” our readers will know | 


at once how such an announcement was received 
by ‘‘ The Warringtons.’’ The history of their 
tour is well-timed. The vacation of r sets 
people thinking where they shall go to in the 
summer ; and those who wish to avoid the great 

tive com- 
is numerous 


crush of tourists, and travel in com 
fort, may follow in the track of 
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and intelligent family. They took what may 
be called a cross-cut from Strasbourg to Augs 

and Ulm, and so on to Venice, where they mean 
to spend the winter. We are not surprised that 
they a ee anit — —_ vl Taypt. 
weather, and it was a oug. 

Altogether they saw a good deal, and met with 
many little adventures on the road. ‘The War- 
ringtons” are rather too much given to moral re- 
flections, but they have been fortunate at all 
events in their printer and publisher. We can 
see that Mr. Warrington is rich. The illustra- 
tions are copious, and for the most part well 
done, though the two columns in the Piazza 
are drawn out of all proportion. This hand- 
some little gift-book will studied by many 
a family party before going abroad. 





Beeton's Sixpenny Book of Songs. (S. O. Beeton.) 
—This collection comprises three hundred and 
fifty songs, according to the preface. But in 
this number are included several extracts from 
our best poets, which may be songs in so far as 
the words have been married to beautiful music, 
but which their authors certainly did not com- 
pose with that view. There can be no objection 
to this. On the contrary, some old favourites of 
this kind form an agreeable variety to the eonge 
proper. A collection like this must always 
acceptable. To the young, and those convivial 
spirits who are blessed with the dangerous gi 
of a good voice and a tolerable ear, it will afford 
much which is new, and much which is fitted for 
the most fastidious society. To the more advanced 
in years, it will often be of use in reminding 
them of the real authors of favourite stanzas, 
which are sometimes credited to names that have 
no real connexion with such happy efforts. 





We have received Mill and Carlyle, by P. P 
Alexander, A.M. (Nimmo) ; Political Essays, by 
Lord Hobart (Macmillan) ; Happy Homes for 
Working Men, and How to Get them, by J. Be 
D.D. (Cassell, Petter, and Galpin ; Fatinbungh 
Nichol) ; The Criterion ; or, the Test of Talk 
Familiar Things, by H. T. Tuckerman (New 
York) ; The Pilgrim's Wallet, by Gilbert Haven ; 
Poems, by Edna Dean Proctor (Hurd and 
Houghton, New York; Stevens Brothers, 
London); Field Flowers and City Chimes ; 
Poems, by R. R. Bealey. IMlustrated by A. 
Dulcken (London: Simpkin and Marshall A 
Manchester : Heywood). And of Pamphlets, 
Occasional Papers of the Eastern Church y ose 
tion: I. The Apostolical Succession in the Church 
of England, by the Rev. W. Stubbs, M.A. ; IT. 
The Essential Unity of the Church of Christ, ex- 
tracted from Dr. Pusey’s ‘‘ Eirenicon” (Riving- 
tons). University Education in Ireland ; A Letter 
to Sir J. D. Acton, Bart., M.P., by W. K. 
Sullivan (Dublin : Kelly ; London : Ri ys) ; 
Berkhampstead Common, by Augustus Smith 
(Stanford); The Sixth Annual Report of the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners, 
Srom December, 1864, to December, 1865 (Kenny) ; 
The First Sister of Mercy : A Short Sketch of the 
Life of Mother Catherine M‘Auley (Burns, - 
bert, and Oates) ; ‘‘ Doth God take Care for 
Oxen ?” ; A Sermon on the Day of Humiliation, 
by R. Payne Smith, D.D. (Parkers) ; Ryves and 
Ryves, v. H. M. Attorney-General. Legitimacy 
Declaration. Second Edition. (Freeman) ; An 
Historical Notice of the Essex Institute (Salem). 


MISCELLANEA. 


Tue last mail from America brings intelli 
of the death of Jared Sparks, the well-known 
author and historian, which took place on the 
15th March, in the seventy-seventh year of his 
age. Born at Wilmington, Connecticut, he 
ape in 1815 at Harvard College, of which 
e held the office of President at the time of his 
death. Mr. Sparks was one of the founders of 
the North American Review, which he purchased 
in 1823 from the owners, and for seven he 
was the sole proprietor and editor. tie mae 
important work is ‘‘ The Writings of -. 
Washington” (Boston, 1839) on which he 
was occupied for some years, paying a visit to 
London and Paris for the panneen a eg i 
public documents relating to the subject. He 
also started the ‘‘ American Almanac,” and he was 
the editor of the ‘Library of American Bic- 
graphy.” Mr. Sparks was a very industrious 
author, and he written other works on 
American history besides those mentioned, 
amounting in all to upwards of sixty volumes. 
His last contribution was “ of 
the American Revolution, being Letters of 
Eminent Men to George Washi ” 1854. In 
1852 he was engaged in a controversy with Lord 
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Mahon (now Ear! Stanhope) as to the authenticity 
of parts of Washington's correspondence. 
German papers mention the death of J. 
eg es the compiler of some useful 
handbooks for travellers in Frauce, 
, and Greece, on the 23rd ult., at Breslau, 
ty-three. He was taken prisoner 
series’ Se French in 1813, and 
publi in 1816-17, an interesting account of 
Se reapiiv under the title of ‘‘ Letters of a 
Prussian during his Imprisonment in 
France in the Years 1813-15.” He isalso the 
author of several works describing the painti 
of different countries ; the materials for whic 
he collected during his numerous travels in his 
capacity of Prefect.in several parts of Germany. 


WE recommend attention to the report of the 
ings of the Anthropological Society con- 
tained in another part of this number. Some 
time ago, in our review of that very pretentious 
little volume put forth under the joint auspices 
of Mr. Laing and Professor Huxley, we 
‘hinted our suspicions that all was not 
uite right. Since then additional  evi- 
‘has come to light; and the result is 
most amusing. Since the discovery of ‘‘ Search 
No. 1” by the ‘ Antiquary,” no scientific or 
archeological puzzle has been unravelled 
with so much confusion to the too credu- 
lous investigator of sepulchres. Mr. Laing, 
‘we understand, was not present at the meet- 
ing. We will not compare him with Douster- 
Swivel ; but the human skeleton which 
rejoices in two pelves is a curiosity which may 
rank with ‘‘de d of glory,’ and he will do 
well to figure it in his next edition of the 
‘* Prehistoric Remains of Caithness.’’ The result 
— to be that ‘the ‘‘prehistoric”’ remains 
which were made to demand the attention of the 
first living anatomist, and the possession of 
which was fiercely contested ‘by the most 
learned societies, turned out in ail probability 
to belong to Danish seamen, and the jawbone of 
the c ld’ which, owing to some appearance in 
‘the lower jaw, was pronounced by Professor 
‘Owen to afford strong indications of cannibalism, 
‘was probably borrowed from a neighbouring 
yard. How the orthodox will laugh ! 


We have to record the death, on the 2nd in- 
stant, of Mr. Charles Wye Williams, who for 
the last forty years has been ed on the 
ag of smoke co ing. e was the 
author of ‘‘ The Combustion of Coal Chemically 
and Practically Considered,” ‘‘On Heat in its 
Relation to Waterand Steam,” anda ‘‘ Prize Essay 
on the Prevention of the Smoke Nuisance,” for 
which Mr. Williams received the gold medal of 
the Society of Arts. He has taken out 
numerous” a for smoke-consuming appa- 
ratus, and he was an Associate of the Institu- 
‘tion of Civil Engineers. Mr. Williams was in 
his 87th year at the time of his death, which 
took place at his residence in Liverpool. 

Somer , the celebrated French 
chemist, ‘Phenard, founded an admirable society 
for helping scientific men or their families in 
aici aiceseataness The Société de Secours 
sles Amis des Sciences, for such is-its name, 
numbers 2,700 members, and Sunes the last 
mine\years it has distributed a sum of 150,000f. 
“The resources of the society are, however, not 
so large as its friends d wish, and a very 
happy idea has been by which the 

may be increased. It is proposed to give, 
several emi- 





annually, a series of lectures, an 


nent essors have volunteered their services. 
The has given her pa to the 


affair, and the lectures are to be delivered 
in the theatre of the Conservatoire de Musique 


‘by the following well-known savans — M. 
eal **On the Retardation by the Earth’s 
3? M. Frémy, ‘On and 

‘Ozone ;’ M. Bertrand, ‘‘On the History of the 
‘Academy of Sciences;’ M. Jamin, ‘* What 
isa Vacuum?” Each lecture will afterwards be 
‘ ed in the form of a pamphlet. Owing to 
advanced period of the season, the arrange- 
ments ‘are not so complete as they might have 
‘been, and only four lectures will be delivered. 
‘In future years, however, it is intended to give 
a character to the discourses which it is hoped 
‘willvhave the effect of rendering them a per- 
to us to be an 


a institution. It appears 
; admirable ides, and might, perhaps, be found to 
country. 


answer in this 
wwe ty Mr. Ruskin: “The Crown, of 
new ° Mr. in: ‘* The wn oO 
‘Wild “Olive :, ‘Lectures on Work, Traffic, 
7 ‘Home eel ery poldhen 
nat Side ti al 


and’ Death o 
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Jeanne d’Arc, called ‘The Maid,’”’ by Harriet 
Parr, author of ‘*Tn the Silver Age,” &c. 

A new Jewish journal, written in Hebrew, en- 
titled Libanon, of which the seventh number 
has just reached us, is published by M. 8. 
Guerin, rue du Petit-Carreau, in Paris. 

Amonost deaths recorded during the week 
is that of Mr. Robert Buchanan, one of the 
oldest journalists of the day, who was formerly 
editor of the Glasgow Sentinel. His son is the 
poet and author of ‘‘ Undertones.” 

A very interesting relic of Tom Killigrew, the 
dramatist, the facetious Master of the Revels to 
Charles the Second, whose comedies and tragedies 
were published, with acapital portrait of the author 
by Faithorne, in 1664, in a folio volume, will be 
found amongst the late Dr. Wellesley’s books, 
about to be sold by auction. It is a copy of 
Diodati’s Italian Bible, printed at Geneva in 
1641, having on back of the engraved title 
several autograph memoranda relative to Kille- 
grew’s birth, marriages, and children. These 
correct the mistakes of his biographers, particu- 
larly as to his birth and death. ‘‘I was born 
in Lothberry, in London, Febbruary the 7, 1611, 
being a friday, at 8 in the morning.” In 
Wood’s ‘‘Athenz,” edited by Dr. Bliss, it is 
stated that he was born at Hanworth, in Middle- 
sex. Wvod records his death as happening 
March 19, 1682, also an error, for hs son 
Charles has added to the father’s autograph memo- 
randum of his birth, ‘‘ Died in October, 1682.” 
Killegrew mentions the dates of his two mar- 
riages—firstly, to Cecilia Crofts, on June 29, 1636, 
ant secondly, to Charlotte de Hesse (of the 
Hague) January 23, 1655, New Style. Wood 

ives the name of the first wife, but was 
ignorant of that of the second, whom he calls ‘‘a 

utch lady.” His first wife appears not to have 
survived long after the birth of a son, having 
died January 1, +33. She was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. His sons by both wives 
were Henry (by his first wife), born on Easter 
Day, April 9, 1637; and by his second wife, 
Charles, born December 29, 1655, and Thomas, 
in February, 1657. 

THE members of Mr. Cooke’s monster party of 
English heretics, during their stay in Rome, 
have been entertained with a series of autos-da- 
fe, in front of several of the churches, where 
books instead of men have been the victims, a 
confirmation, just handy, of Mr. Carlyle’s 
division of books, like the souls of men, into 
sheep and goats, which he repeated in his speech 
at Edinburgh on Monday last. Describing one 
of these scenes, the correspondent of the Sidcle 
says: ‘‘Strangers being very numerous at Rome 
on account of the Holy Week, an attempt has 
been made to afford them some amusement. On 
last Sunday week, we learn by letters, an enorm- 
ous tripod, surrounded by a large quantity of 
faggots, and guarded by eight gendarmes, was 
erected in the Piazza San Carlo, before the 
church of that name, one of the most frequented 
parts of the Corso. Towards six o'clock one 
of the missionaries advanced, and from the 
top of a platform announced to the crowd 


that his crusade i wicked books had 
met with une suecess. ‘The unfortu- 
nate persons, deceived and seduced by the 


writings of Rénan, Proudhon, &c., have hastened 
to bring them to their confessors, and it has been 
resolved to burn the whole publicly.’ At this 
moment the doors of the church opened, and, 
amid the noise of bells and the chants of the 
monks and penitents,-the pile was lighted. The 
missionary seized a book and threw it into the 
flames with a triumphant air. It was the ‘‘Vie 
de Jésus.” Volume succeeded volume. Some 
hundreds of romances were soon no more than 
empty smoke, in the middle of which from time 
to time some jets of turpentine thrown in flared 
up to render the flame more brilliant. Some 

ights would have been better, but it 
appears they had been rejected as involving too 
great an expense.” 

Mr. CARLYLE, in his speech at Edinburgh, calls 
attention to a book which of late years has been 
much neglected, Arthur Collins’s ‘‘ Peerage of 
England : Genealogical, Biographical, and His- 
torical,” the best edition of which is that, con- 
tinued to 1812, by Sir Egerton Brydges, and 
So. in that year in nine octavo volumes. 

ins’s is essentially a decumentary peerage, 
full of extracts from letters, speeches, public 
documents, and family muniments, to attain 
access to which is at-all times most difficult. 


Tue Rev. William Hepworth Thom M.A., 
has been gazetted as successor to the late Dr. 
Whewell, as Master of Trinity. 

Tux Printers’ Pension, and 
Asylum Corporation Festival.was cattle, 
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at the Freemasons’ Tavern, under the president. 
ship of the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, ME. ms 


On Monday last, Mr. Thomas Carlyle was in. 
stalled as Lord Rector of Edinburgh. niversity, 


THE head-mastership of Newbury Gramma 
School has become vacant by A - em of 
the rectory of Padworth by the Rev. Henry Cole 
It is in the gift of trustees. 


On Good Friday prayers were offered up in 
several of the London churches for the Rey 
John Keble, author of the ‘Christian Year.” 
his death on the eee day being still =. 
known in town. r. Keble died at Bourne- 
mouth on Thursday, the 29th ult. He was the 
son of the Vicar of Fairford, and was born in 
1789, or, as his most intimate friend for more 
than fifty-five years, Sir John Coleridge, sug. 

ests, in a letter to the Guardian, some three years 
ater. Fairford Church is one of the most bean. 
tiful ecclesiastical edifices in the country, and 
suffered less from the Puritanical spirit of the 
perjod of the Reformation than most parish 
churches. The windows are filled with stained 
glass by Albert Durer; and as an example 
of late Pre-Reformation Church architecture, the 
building is much visited. The vicar’s son thus 
early imbibed a reverence for holy places. He 
was educated at home by his father, and at an 
early age obtained a Gloucestershire Scholarship at 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. In .1810 he ob- 
tained a first class in classics and mathematics, 
and in 1812 the Chancellor’s Prize for both the 
English and the Latin essays—the English 
‘‘On Tianslations from the Dead Languages,” 
and the Latin ‘‘ Xenophontis res bellicas, quibus 
ipse interfuit, narrantis, cum Czesarecomparatio.” 

e was elected Fellow of Oriel, and was Public 
Examiner in the University 1814-16 and 1821-3. 
In 1827 there appeared, annonymously, a work 
which has = y exercised more influence on 
English religious thought than any volume of 
poems for very many generations. Its motto 
was ‘‘In quietness and confidence shall be your 
strength ;”’ and its object was to promote ‘“‘a 
sober standard of feeling in matters of practical 
religion,” and to show ‘‘the soothing tendency 
of the Prayer-book.” The expenses of the pub- 
lication of ‘‘ The Christian Year” were defrayed 
by Keble’s intimate friend, Sir John Coleridge ; 
but its wonderful popularity—for it has passed 
through eighty large editions—enabled the author 
not only, long ago, to repay the money thus 
advanced, but to rebuild the parish church of 
Hursley at his own cost. In 1831 Mr. Keble 
succeeded Dean Milman as Professor of Poetry 
at Oxford, holding the appointment till 1842, 
and his lectures attracted crowds of students. 
More than thirty years ago, Sir William Heath- 
cote presented Mr. Keble to the vica 
of Hursley with Otterbourne and Ampfield 
(two outlying hamlets), near Winchester. 
The living was worth nominally 400/. a- 
year, but in Mr. Keble’s incumbency 
two churches have been built at Otterbourne 
and Ampfield. Few men have been more 
beloved and respected by their parishioners, and 
the surrounding neighbourhood. Some years 
ago, when Mr. Keble was absent, an eminent 
friend of his, who resided at Winchester, took 
the Sunday duty. On his way across the 
meadows, as he was walking towards Hursley, 
this gentleman overtook an eccentric farmer be- 
longing to a distant parish, who was going to 
Hursley to hear Mr. Keble preach. The man 
spoke in glowing terms of the merits of the 
preacher, and the two walked on together till 
they reached the church. Near its porch, the 
Winchester divine told his companion that he, 
and not Mr. Keble, would preach that day. 
**Say ye so,” said the farmer, as he turned on 
his heel to retrace his steps home, ‘‘then, Sir, 
I wish you good morning,” and home he went. 
Mr. Keble was author of the ‘‘ Lyra Innocen- 
tium,”’ and (with Newman, Froude, and some 
others) of the ‘* Lyra Apostolica ”—his poems in 
this latter work being distinguished by the Greek 
letter y. He was one of the authors of ‘“Tracts for 
the Times,” to which he contributed those num- 
bered 4, 13, 40, 52, and 89. Of his other produc- 
tions we may mention two pamphlets which crea- 
ted a considerable stir at the date of their publica- 
tion, ‘‘On the Admission of Dissenters to Ox- 
ford,” and ‘‘ Profane ing with Holy Matri- 
mony ;” his ‘*Prelectiones Academice,” two 
volumes published in 1844, two volumes 
of Sermons, ‘The Child’s Christian Year,” 
and the ‘Psalms of David in = 
Verse.” Mr. Keble edited the Clarendon 
edition of Hooker’s Works, and, associated with 
Dr. and Mr. Newman, the 5 tatholie 
the Fa "and ‘the “‘“Amglo -( ic 
‘Library. 
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WE to record the doom of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren’s celebrated building in ._ Warwick 
Lane, of which Garth, in his Dispensary, 
said :— 


« There stands a Dome, majestic to the sight, 


And sumptuous arches bear its oval height ; 
A golden globe, placed high with artful skill, 
Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill.” 


The old College of Physicians is to be pulled 
down, and the building materials are announced 
for sale. Half one’s t is gone, however, from 
the degradation to which this noble building has 
been put since the removal of the College, in 
1825, to the dull and dismal pile at the corner of 
Pall Mall East and Trafalgar Square, part of it 
having been turned into a dead-meat market, 
and the rest into a coppersmith’s factory. 
AccorDING tothe Bremer Sonntagsblatt, Bohe- 
mian literature—i.e., works written or trans- 
lated into the vernacular—do not pay. Herr 
J. L. Kober, the well-known publisher, of 
Prague, has just issued a prospectus of a ‘‘ Fran- 
zisisch - Tschechisches érterbuch,” by Dr. 
Gabriel, in which he complains that books, how- 
ever much needed and a spoken of, if written in 
the vernacular, are sure to entail cuniary loss on 
the publisher, and states that, though it is three 
years ago since he purchased the MS. of Dr. 
Gabriel’s Dictionary, the first and only one of its 
kind, he has but now made up his mind to risk 
an outlay of 4,000 florins in its production, feel- 
ing assured that it will result in a certain loss. 
He instances Wojaczek’s ‘‘ Lateinisch-Deutsch- 
Tschechisches Lexicon,” a book that he was 
urged strongly on all sides to undertake, which, 
in two years since the appearance of the first 
part, has only met with 150 buyers. Then, too, 
** Don Quixote,” with 150 ori 1 illustrations, 
after the designs of Manes and Purkynje, a most 
beautiful book, has found but 350 purchasers, 
when the sale of 900 copies is required to cover 
the mere outlay. He has discontinued the pub- 
lication of the ‘‘ Tales and Romances of Karoline 
Swetla,” the most celebrated of their national 
novelists, because, even in this instance, not 
more than one-third of the copies were sold 
which would make the risk a safe speculation. 


ReEvTER’s express from Nikulhe, near Massowa, 
dated February 17, announces that on his arrival 
at Matawwa, Mr. Rassam wrote to the Emperor 
Theodorus, who sent an escort to conduct him 
to Debia Tabir, where, or at Korata—not 
Dengelber—or Lake Tsand, he is to await 
Theodorus’s return from his campaign in God- 
jaw. The Emperor had written to the German 
artisans in his employ at Gaffatt, ordering them 
to receive Mr. boa and treat him well. 
Letters down to December 27 from Consul 
Cameron and Mr. Karans, at Magdala, have 
reached Massowa, through Mr. Rassam, but none 
have come from the captive missionaries. At 
that time all the prisoners were suffering from 
influenza. 


THE captain of the Shrewsbury Eleven wrote 
to the y iewe of the Westminster Eleven, to ask 
if a match between Shrewsbury and Westminster 


could be for the season, which the 
latter declined, use Shrewsbury boys are not 
eligible to become members of the Public Schools 


Club, the committee of which confines itself to 
Charterhouse, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, West- 
minster, and Winchester, though wsbury, 
in Camden’s time, before Westminster existed, 
was ‘‘the most important school in land.” 
Cock-a-doodle-do-dom could scarcely go further, 
and the Shrewsbury boy replied to “‘ the insolent 
assertions of a Westminster boy” and the 
dictum of ‘‘ the self-styled Public School Club,” 
in a letter to the former, which is given with the 
rest of the correspondence in the Morning Post 
of Monday last. 

PHONATION as a science does not appear to 
have made great progress in Japan. In the 
diary of one of the Japanese who visited Eng- 
land in 1862 it is stated that at Dover the 
mission was received with ‘‘cries of Peyapipe- 
hare, the meaning of which, though not very 
clear, was evidently a congratulatory expres- 
sion.” Itis suggested that the strange looking 
word stands fer ‘‘hip, hip, hurrah,” as pro- 
nounced by the Kentish crowd. A writer in the 
last number of Notes and Queries gives almost 
as remarkable a perversion of sounds at the East- 
end of London, where in one family Louisa be- 
came Wheezer ; Johnny, Chawney ; and Laura, 
Loarer. 

LorD ly adn a. ihe $e. chair at the 
anniversary dinner @ yal Literary Fund, 
at Willis’s Rooms, King Street, St. James’s, on 
the 2nd of May. is = 

Messrs. Warp, Lock, anp TYLER announce 
‘* Yankee Drolleries,” a stout volume, comprising 





‘‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, ” “The 
Biglow Papers,” ‘‘The Naseby Papers, “The 
Letters of Major Jack Downing,” and ‘‘ Artemus 
Ward, His Book,” the whole under the editorial 
care of Mr. Sala, who has written an introduc- 
tion to each. ; 

Messrs. CHAPMAN and HALt give us a reprint 
of Charles Lever’s clever novel of ‘‘ Barrington 
as the new volume of their Two Shilling Select 
Lib for Railway Travellers. At the same 
price, Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Tyler send forth 
‘*Friend Eli's Daughter and other Tales,” as 
the thirty-ninth volume of their ‘‘ Library of 
Popular Authors.” Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, 
pie | Co. re-issue Mark Lemon’s capital tale of 
‘‘Wait for the End,” complete in a_ single 
volume, with engraved frontispiece and vignette 
title, in their Six Shilling Series of ‘* Popular 
Novels.” Ina similar form, at the price of half- 
a-guinea, Messrs. Blackwood and Sons take from 
the pages of. Old Ebony a third volume of 
charming ‘‘ O’Dowderies,”—‘‘ Cornelius O'Dowd 
upon Men and Women and Other Things in 
General, Third Series,” the personal remini- 
scences and reflections of one of the most original 
and witty writers of the day. 


THERE is a vacancy for Second Master at St. 
Marylebone and All-Souls’ Grammar School in 
connexion with King’s College ; salary 100/., with 

artial board ; applications and testimonials to 
am forwarded to the Head Master, at the school, 
Regent's Park, on or before Tuesday next.—The 
Senior and Classical Tutorships at the Church 
Missionary Children’s Home, Highbury Grove, 
will shortly be vacant; board, residence, and 
liberal salaries. Apply to the Rev. Director, as 
above. 

THERE is an exhibition of spring flowers to-day 
at the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, Regent's 
Park ; the exhibitions of plants, flowers, and 
fruits, will take place on Wednesdays, May 9th, 
June 6th, and J ake 4th ; Mr. Waterer’s American 
plants will be exhibited in June. 

Amone the recent additions to. the Zoological 
Gardens is a sea bear, the first exhibited in the 
Society’s menagerie. 

Mr. Gorpon Cummrinec, the African lion- 
hunter, died at Fort Augustus on the 24th ult. 
He was, we believe, about fifty years of age. 

Tue Prince of Wales, the patron of the 
Society, will be present at the anniversary 
festival of the Friend of the Clergy Corpora- 
tion, at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s, on which 
occasion the chair will be filled by the Marquis 
of Salisbury. 

THe Rev. T. Castle Southey, Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford, in his turn, has ac- 
cepted the College living of Helston Chapel, 
attached to the parish of St. Wendron, Corn- 
wall.—The Rev. ward Garbett, Incumbent of 
Christ Church, Surbiton, has declined the Rec- 
tory of St. Martin’s, Birmingham.—The Incum- 
bency of St. Leonard’s, Bilston, is about to be 
vacated by the Rev. H. 8S. Fletcher. It is worth 
650/. a-year, and is in the gift of the resident 
householders. 

Tue late Master of Trinity has left to the 
College Library more than a thousand volumes 
of books, including the college prizes he received 
as an unde uate, among which is a copy of 


Newton’s Principia, which bears ~~ evidence ' 


of constant use. The remainder of the library 
isto come to the hammer during May term. 

THE lib of Mdlle. Rachel will be sold in 
Paris, at the Maison Silvestre, on Tuesday next. 
Professor A. Farranc’s musical library, the dis- 
persion of which will occupy several days, is 
announced for sale by auction at the same place, 
on Monday week and following days. 


Messrs. FREDERICK WARNE and Co. have 
issued a complete edition of Mr. Carpenter’s 
well-selected ‘‘Penny Readings in Prose and 
Verse,” which originally appeared in six volumes 
at one shilling each, printed on fine paper in 
three volumes, with indexes. They have also 
pableped. under the same editorship, ‘‘ Sunday 

eadings in Prose and Verse.” 

Mr. JosepH LILLy has just published an in- 
teresting catalogue of rare and curious books, 
and more majorum, as we presume the Paynes 
and Bohns, the Thorpes, Rodds, and Pick 
must now be called, the notes to many of the 
articles are full of literary and bibliographical 
gossip. As a specimen take one appended to 
that poetaster’s, John Davies's, oon of 
Folly, consisting of Satyricall Epi * and 
other Poems, &c. ;” printed in teto, with a 
a representing Folly mounted on the 
back of Time, undergoing a flogging at the 
hands of the author, who some verses 
‘**To our English Terence, Mr. Willian Shake- 


AT 





speare.” Where materials are so scant as they 
are ing the opinion of his contemporaries 
as to his literary merits, any lines 3 
such an opinion are valuable to the biogra 
of Shakes . The ‘Scourge of Folly” thus 
characterizes his ‘‘ Venus and Adonis” :— 

Another (ah, Lord help me) vilifies 

With Art of Love, how to subtilize, 

Making lewd Venus with eternal Lines 

To tye Adonis to her love's designs ; 

Fine wit is shown therein : but finer 'twere 

If not attired in such bawdy Geare. 

But be it as it will, the coyest Dames 

In private read it for their Closet-games ; 

For, sooth to say, the lines so draw them on 

To the venerian speculation, 

That will they, they (if of flesh they be), 

They will thinke of it, sith loose Thought is free.” 

Messrs. NaTtraLI AND Bond have also just 
issued a new catalogue of second-hand books, all 
very tempting to men of ample means. In a 
note to a Scrap-book of portraits, mention is 
made of its containing impressions of the ave 
first steel engravings, which led to a meeting o 
the engravers of London, at which Mr. Charles 
Heath presided, at which it was resolved to 
oppose the substitution of steel-plates for copper, 
as ruinous to art—or in other words to the 
trade. In another note the line so familiar, and 
so frequently wrongly attributed to Virgil :— 
Incidis in Scyllam, cupiens vitare Charybdim, 


is quoted from Bishop Gualther’s ‘‘Alex- 
andreis,” an heroic poem on the life of Alexander 
the Great, published at Strasburg in 1513. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Td Aowrdy.—(MATT. XXvVI., 45.) 
To the Editor of Tue Reaper. 

Sir,—Your correspondent ‘‘ Amicus ” appears 
to be unaware that the supposed incongruity 
between the words ‘‘Sleep on now, &c.,” and 
** Rise, let us be going, &c.,” is no new discovery. 
The interpretation, however, by which he essays 
to solve the difficulty is unsound and needless ; 
unsound because the position of the words, does 
not point to any antithesis between ‘‘ by-and- 
bye” and ‘‘now;” and needless, because St. 
Chrysostom’s interpretation, which our trans- 
lators seem to have adopted, meets the needs of 
the passage by considering the clause ca@edbdere 
ro AoTrdy Kai avardveoOe as spoken ironi = 
as if the Saviour had said, ‘‘ Nay then, sleep on 
henceforward (rd X\ordy) and take your rest, so 
far as regards any benefit or devotion your 
watching is likely to prove. The hour my 
betrayal is come. Arise, let us go hence,” Bt. 
Chrysostom’s words may be found in his 84 
Homily on St. Matthew (p. 873. Ed., F. 
Ducceus), where Christ is described as decevic bre 
obdiy rig atrwv deirac Bonbeiag wai bri dei 
ravrwe abroy rapadobjvat. 

I find that this interpretation approves itself 
to simple folks ; and it has in more than one 
case been given to me by such, as their off-hand 
= of what was meant. 

ishop Ellicott indeed (Hist. Lect., p. -330, 
note) rejects the idea of irony, and fe 
Winer’s explanation, that the words have a 

Pp. o4/, 


of permissive force (Winer Gr., § 43, 
Clark’s cuneets wen but peru 

amount to mu e same thing ;: why. need 
any scruple to impute to our Lord so oaeael 
and blameless an instrument of moral teaching ? 
Bishop Ellicott, however, distinctly sees that 
the = addresses of our Lord to his es do 
not militate against each other. ‘‘ former 
words (sleep on now, &c.) being in the 

of contemplation, the latter (arise, &c.) in the 
tones of command. 

Another solution, preferable to that of 
‘‘ Amicus,” is the taking of the first address. in- 
terrogatively (see Greswell Dissertations, Vol. 
iii., 194)—and there are others besides. 

But it may be questioned whether our trans- 
lators could — _— rendered the whole 
passage than vy have done; and, rightl 
eacersines, their language snvanyss neither ad 

iction nor incongruity.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, of J. D. 





THE LATE C. H, COOPER. 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 
Sir,—Allow me to correct an error in your 
notice of the death of my father, wherein it is 
stated that two volumes only of the ‘‘ Memorials 


of Cambridge” have been completed ; but 






before his death the third and 

was sent to press, and is now i the 

work beige nom qultn omelets 2am truly, 
29 Jesus Lane, Cambridge, April 3, 
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[No. LV.] 
PERILS BY THE WAY. 


HE art of living in great cities is slow 

of acquisition. We have been trying 

to fix its laws here in London for more than 
two centuries ut least, and we are further 
off than ever from a clear view of the sub- 
ject. We know pretty well what our 
difficulties are; but we don’t know how 
to overcome them. We know what we 
want to do; but we don’t know how to 
do it. As great cities increase, perplexities 
accumulate in the management of them. 
It is not merely that they become more 
unwieldy, which might at once be met by 
a proportionate expansion of the machinery 
of control and regulation ; but that they 
outgrow old modes and forms, give birth 
to new necessities, and constantly require 
what may be called, in a social sense, fresh 
experimental legislation. We are always de- 
veloping unexpected problems in our houses 
and our streets ; and ample experience has 
now shown us, or ought to have shown us, 
that we cannot solve them by the old 
methods. Ancient customs fade out before 
the advance of knowledge and population, 
and with them the ancient notions of civil 
government. New conditions of life have 
rendered old safeguards obsolete ; and we 
might as well attempt to bring back 
football into Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or re- 
vive the Maypole in the Strand, as to re- 
enact the code of rules by which the City 
of London was kept in order in the Middle 


London was easily ruled, by comparison, 
when its vital statistics could be reckoned 


“up by beadles and parish constables ; and 


the local regulations of those halcyon 
times have, consequently, a remarkably 
primitive air beside our complicated and 
ever-shifting ordinances. But they were 
suited to their period, and, in that point of 
view, are worthy of imitation. At a 
time when nearly all the houses were 
built of wood, stringent precautions were 


put in force against risks by fire ; bakers 


and brewers were prohibited from using 
straw, or any other inflammable materials, 


' in_their processes ; buildings were com- 


ed to be roofed with stone, tile, or 
ead ; and special provisions were made 
for keeping hooks; ladders, and buckets, 


‘in convenient places. The streets being 


close, care was taken that the channel, 


' which usually ran down the centre, should 


be kept clear, for obvious sanitary reasons ; 


- and the convenience and safety of the public 


in the narrow thoroughfares were consulted 
in the attention bestowed upon the repair 
of the pavement, the height of pent- 
houses, and the size of street-stalls. The 
complexion of the age further appears in 
one enactment which subjected any man 
to punishment who went about with his 
face painted, and in another, which en- 
joined all constables to take up scolds 
or witches found dwelling in their wards 
—a regulation which might still be en- 


forced with advantage, if any scolds or 


witches have survived to our time. Such 
rules as these applied to existingevils,in the 





hope of remedying them, would be as effica- 
cious as the innocent attempt to catch birds 
by sprinkling salt on their tails. They 
enable us, however, to see that our 
ancestors were engaged upon the same 
class of out-of-door questions which are 
at present occupying so much of our own 
attention, and that in endeavouring to set 
them at rest, they descended to the 
minutest features of detail that affected 
the ease or comfort of the people. 

Although it is nearly impossible for the 
imagination to take in the whole panorama 
of London as it is, or for the mind to grasp 
the machinery which has been brought to bear 
upon its daily traffic, without much patient 
study, some idea of its magnitude must be 
formed before we can understand the pecu- 
liar difficulties that beset its government. 
In the first place, there is a population in 
round numbers of three millions of people, 
circulating round itscentres of pleasure and 
business, and filling its marts from morning 
till night. This population is indefinitely 
augmented by hourly arrivals from all 
parts of the world. The metropolis is 
clasped, intersected, and undermined by 
railroads. Broad streets are building for 
the reception of the swaying multitude, the 
river is made to yield up a portion of its 
bed for the construction of a new highway, 
and gigantic hotels, springing up in all 
quarters, are unable to supply accommoda- 
tion for the increasing crowds of visitors. 
The contrast between this mighty con- 
course, and the small area within which it 
performs all the functions incidental to the 
complex life of the greatest city in the 
world, is startling. 

The streets of London have always been 
full of hazard, from the earliest period, 
when the town was lighted by paper lan- 
terns, making the darkness visible, down 
to the present time, when peril to the pas- 
senger, mounted or a-foot, may be said, 
without exaggeration, to have reached its 
culminating point. The throng in itself 
has perils for the nervous and infirm. No 
man can loiter on the flags with impunity. 
In the great thoroughfares he must watch 
every step, keep in the stream, and never 
suffer his attention to be diverted from 
the main business of threading his way to 
his destination. Accidents on the kerb- 
stones, or from the rapid passage of 
vehicles close to it, occur more frequently 
than the historians of our daily casualties 
are aware of. In addition to the risks 
which are inseparable from crowds wher- 
ever they assemble, there are a hundred 
contingencies in such a place as London 
against which no foresight can provide. 
Although we are exempt from some of 
the street terrors, not unaccompanied by 
danger, to which Juvenal alludes, and 
which existed in London in the days of 
Marston and Bishop Hall, and evenso lately 
as the time of Gay’s “Trivia,” pedestrians 
are exposed to legions of mischances that 
cannot be met by legislation. It would 
be idle to make Acts of Parliament for the 
protection of Her Majesty’s subjects 
against scaffoldings and ladders, the tum- 
bling down of old houses, or the action of 
tempests amongst loose slates and tiles. 
Indeed, it would have been well if Acts of 
Parliament had never been passed autho- 
rizing the erection of viaducts over such 
populous avenues as the Waterloo Road and 
Ludgate Hill ; nor need we wait for some 
terrible catastrophe to be quite assured 


that the thunder of the engines in the air 


overhead is not the kind of music best 
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| calculated to soothe the nerves of fresh or 
spirited horses. But whether by judicious 
legislation, or by local surveillance, there 
are hazards which might be materially 
diminished, but for which no preventive 
measures whatever have been adopted. 
Everybody is crying out about the alarm- 
ing increase of street accidents, the 
accidents increasing as the alarm spreads; 
but nothing is done to check them. In 
fact, what is everybody’s business is no- 
body’s business, although Death is lying in 
wait at every crossing. 

We never hear of any police regulation 
being enforced for the safety of passengers, 
except the old prohibition against furious 
driving ; and even that is comparatively 
inoperative, as it is notorious that. the 
delinquents who escape bear an over- 
whelming proportion to the few who 
are punished. It may have some 
value, however, as a curb upon the 
savagery of ill-conditioned drivers ; just as 
the registration of letters at the Post 
Office is said to repress depredations, 
although it is practically a dead letter, so 
far as the detection of them is concerned, 
But this regulation does not go far enough, 
and is not sufficiently comprehensive. It 
is not enough that the drivers of public 
vehicles should, as a general rule, be for. 
bidden, under pains and penalties, to exceed 
a certain rate in the streets, but they 
should be enjoined to reduce it at 
certain places. The really dangerous 
passages are those where streets form junc- 
tions, or where two streets cross each other 
at right angles. Here there is danger 
alike for those who are walking and driving. 
On approaching such junctions or intersec- 
tions, all drivers, public and private, should 
be stringently required to slacken their 
pace, so as to have their horses completely 
under control. By rigorously enforcing a 
regulation to that effect, those points of 
contact, which at present are the most 
tumultuous and perilous in London, might 
be rendered the quietest and most orderly. 

What is mainly wanted is organization, 
and this is wanted most at the crossings. 
Under the deplorable chaos that reigns in 
our streets, there are few or no crossings 
that can be properly so called. In Regent 
Street, Oxford Street, and other crowded 
places, it is the sweeper who calls the 
crossing into existence, and he generally 
selects the busiest spot. To these cross- 
ings the public usually flock ; but, as the 
track is rapidly obliterated, expecially 
where there is the most traffic, and where, 
consequently, a clear passage is most re- 
quired, drivers pay little attention to the 
intermittent labours of the sweeper, 
and soon cease to regard the crossing 
as having any claim at all upon 
their consideration. Now, this state 
of things might be remedied by establish- 
ing regular crossings at convenient dis- 
tances, and placing them under the charge 
of appointed officers. These crossings 
should be distinguished by a special pave- 
ment of considerable breadth, marked at 
each end, and in the middle of the street, 
by tall pillars, bearing, at night, large co- 
loured lamps ; and a Commissionaire should 
be stationed at each pillar to secure 
opportunities for pedestrians to pass over 
in safety. We have already tested the 
steadiness of the body of disciplined men 
known as Commissionaires in other capaci- 
ties, and we are justified in anticipating 
good service from them in the new employ- 








ment we have suggested. All novelties 
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are distrusted. The attempt to utilize the 
forlorn beggar-boy, by turning him into a 
street shoeblack, was treated at first as 
Utopian. But it is a great success. Why 
should not the appointment of Commis- 
sionaires to the superintendence of the 
crossings be a success also? The cost 
would be insignificant in comparison with 
the importance of the object; and the 
scheme might at first be confined to the 


great thoroughfares, and afterwards ex- | 


tended, if it worked effectually. The daily 
chronicle of deaths in the streets has become 
appalling, and the subject appeals to Par- 
liament with an urgency that cannot be 
much longer evaded. It is to be hoped 
that when he is next questioned as to the 
intentions of Government, Sir George Grey 
will have a more satisfactory answer to 
give than he favoured us with a few 


weeks ago. 





MRS. GASKELL.* 


“ 4 N Every-day Story” is the title 

A which Mrs. Gaskell gave to her 
latest and most successful novel. The title 
is not only singly appropriate to the work 
in question, but describes aptly enough 
that whole class of novel-literature which 
Miss Austen more or less founded, and 
which is peculiar to this country. Now 
it is the fashion amongst us to exalt this 
description of fiction, as occupying an in- 
finitely higher rank in the intellectual 
scale than those depictions of passion 
which form the staple of French works of 
fiction. There is a good deal, however, tu 
be said on both sides of this question, and 
it is, perhaps, worth while pointing out 
the defects as well as the merits of English 
every-day storiés. No fairer, certainly no 
more favourable, example of the class 
could be found than “ Wives and Daugh- 
ters.” The scene is a small English 
country town ; the chief actors in the still- 
life drama are a respectable medical prac- 
titioner ; his wife—a silly, pretty, selfish 
governess ; his daughter—a model young 
lady, of the true “ Little Dorrit” and 
“Esther Summerson” type; his step- 
daughter — a _ wilful, flighty, but good- 
hearted damsel, educated in France; and 
certain members of two county families, 
with whom the surgeon had a half-per- 
sonal, half-professional acquaintance. The 
plot, as far as there is any, consists in the 
love-passages between the hero, Roger 
Hamley, who is the model of a good young 
man, and the daughter and step-daughter 
of the surgeon. Of course, in the first 
instance, he falls in love with the pretty 
French face instead of the true English 
heart. However, he learns his error before 
it is too late, and marries—or rather was to 
marry, if death had not cut the story short 
—the right person after all. 

Such are the materials out of which 
Mrs. Gaskell had spun out the jstory 
which is likely to remain the most lasting 
record of her peculiar talent. She might 
have protracted it to ten instead of two 
octavo volumes, and the public would 
not, we think, have grown weary of reading 
them. The story is wanting in dramatic 
power; the leading characters take no 
firm hold upon the mind; but the real 
charm of this book lies in the innumer- 
able “silhouette” sketches with which 
its pages are studded. Everybody to 
whom English town-life is at all familiar 
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recognizes at once as well-known faces the | liberate desire to suit her wares to the 


two Miss Brownings, the daughters of the 
late rector; the Squire Hamley, the kindly, 
crabbed, rustic gentleman, whose fortunes 
have fallen in the world, but who, in 


spite of his homely manners and his plain | 


address, is still, in his own opinion and 
in that of his neighbours, the Hamley of 
Hamley; Lord Cumnor, the Whig noble- 
man, the grand seigneur of the district by 
position, and by nature the chief gossip of 
the neighbourhood ; and the Countess, 
whose mission in life is to direct the affairs 
of those whom Providence has placed in 
an inferior station. We only mention 
these personages amongst a score or more 
of others, which will rise at once to the 
recollection of any one who followed the 
fortunes of Molly Gibson through the 
pages of the Cornhill Magazine. With 
any one of these good people of Holling- 
ford we seem, thanks to Mrs. Gaskell, to 
be on speaking acquaintance. We don't 
know them intimately ; we have no idea 
what they were when they were not upon 
their good behaviour; but we know 
exactly what they would say and do ata 
morning call, and how they would speak to 
us if we were introduced to them in the 
streets. And this faculty of introducing 
the reader to a set of imaginary acquain- 
tance, who bear the aspect of real live 
people, is a very rare, if not a very high 
one. To the present day Miss Austen 
numbers scores of readers for one who 
knows the novels of Fielding, and Sterne, 
and Smollett ; and probably Mrs. Gaskell 
will be read by generations of girls to whom 
Currer Bell and George Eliot are scarcely 
remembered names. 

Yet, though we attach a very high esti- 
mate to Mrs. Gaskell’s power as a writer, 
we doubt whether the popularity which we 
anticipate for her writings will not be quite 
as much due to her failings as to her merits. 
Her books were all written for home con- 
sumption, In “Ruth,” she ventured for once 
into the dangerous region of passion, but 
she got frightened at her own audacity 
before she had ventured far from the shore 
of propriety ; and the reception her one 
solitary outburst met with was not such 
as to encourage her to wander again from the 
beaten track. But ‘ Cranworth,” “ Sylvia's 
Lovers,” and “‘ Wives and Daughters ” were 
such that any parent might read them 
aloud by the domestic hearth without the 
slightest need of looking over the page 
beforehand to see if there is anything that 
must be skip And so long as the 
home life of England remains what it is, 
novels written for home consumption will 
command a success not vouchsafed to those 
classes of fiction which treat of passion. 
Now it would be far from our intention to 
criticize the sort of domestic censorship 
exercised in English homes over the cha- 
racter of novels which girls are allowed to 
read ; but however beneficial it may be to 
the community, we may be permitted to 
doubt its advantage to the interests of 
art. If “Tom Jones,” or “Wilhelm Meister,” 
or the “ Pére Goriot,” or “ Consuelo,” were 
brought in MS. toany London publisher who 
was unacquainted with the originals, he 
would state at once that they would never 
suit the circulating library public. The 
essential characteristic of a popular modern 
English novel is that propriety should be 
preserved ; and this characteristic was pre- 
eminent in Mrs. Gaskell’s writings, rather, 
we think, from the native instinctive 
delicacy of her mind, than from any de- 
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demands of her market. 

But whatever may have been the cause, 
there is no question as to the result. The 
element of passion is eliminated from that 
every-day story literature of which “Wives 
and Daughters” forms a very favour- 
able specimen. Everybody in it, more or 
less, means well ; nobody is ever guilty of 
a much heavier sin than being out of tem- 
per, or having little affectations. Molly is 
as good as gold; Roger Hamley is a pat- 
tern of every filial, fraternal, and domes- 
tic excellence ; Cynthia Kirkpatrick is a 
little indiscreet, perhaps, and somewhat 
too fond of admiration, but is not a bad 
girl at heart, and makes a good wife at the 
end ; Osborne, the wild one of the family, 
commits no greater misdemeanour than fall- 
ing in love with a nursemaid, and marry- 
ing her forthwith ; while Mr. Preston, who 
is supposed to be the villain of the story, 
could not be considered by ordinary man- 
kind to be guilty of any much graver 
delinquency than that of being an under- 
bred, vulgar fellow. In ordinary draw- 
ing-room society it is not the fashion to 
exhibit strong feeling or passion of any 
kind; and “ every-day stories” seem to us 
to be written on the assumption that 
Englishmen and Englishwomen pass their 
lives in drawing-room society, where 
the servants are always present to check 
any ebullition of real nature. 

And this regard for conventional pro! 
priety pervades the whole of English 
fiction, from Dickens and Thackeray down- 
wards. The famous lines of Juvenal— 
Quicquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, 

voluptas, 

Gaudia, discursus, nostri est farrago libelli— 
could never be taken as the motto for our 
English novel-writers. So many things 
which men do and say, and long and live 
and die for, are to them forbidden subjects. 
So their portraiture has the likeness of a 
photograph rather than of a picture. They 
can give the actual lineaments; they cannot 
convey the expression of the face, the true 
character of the physiognomy. And the 
result is that those to whom the originals 
were unknown get ‘as little vivid percep- 
tion of them as you gather from a 
photographic album filled with “ cartes-de- 
visite” of men and women you have never 
seen. To a reader unacquainted with 
English life the society described in “ Wives 
and Daughters” must, we should think, 
seem utterly unreal. <A life from which 
passion is eliminated is not like anything 
we have ever met with; yet we are com- 
pelled to receive a portraiture of life 
without passion as a substitute for reality, 
just as the Princess in the Eastern story 
had to content herself with snow com- 
panions instead of living beings of flesh 
and blood. 

It is not that we complain of want of 
incident in these every-day stories. There 
is no particular incident in the “Scenes 
de la Vie de Province;” but yet Balzac 
has produced a picture of a French country 
town to which our every-day sketches of 
rural life bear about the same comparison 
as a crayon drawing does to an oil painting ; 
and this is not only because Balzac was 
a man of genius, but because he had a free- 
dom of writing not conceded to English 
authors. Very inferior writers, like 
Charles de Bernard, and Murger, and 
Stendhal, and Flaubert, and a score of 
others, have a similar advantage; and 
though not superior, generally not equal, 
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in talent to our English novel-writers, they 
yet produce something not to be found in 
our own literary workshops. It may 
be said that the country is far better with- 
out this anatomical class of fiction. That 
is another and an entirely different ques- 
tion, on which we might possibly agree 
with the eulogists of every-day stories. 
We are speaking solely now of the re- 
spective merits of the two classes of fiction 
in depicting mankind as it is. “After 
all,” as Sam Slick says, “there is a great 
deal of human nature about man ;” and 
the essence of still-life English fiction is 
that it should ignore the human nature of 
the men and women it attempts to depict. 
We have taken Mrs. Gaskell’s work as 
the subject of these remarks, partly be- 
cause it is the oldest and best known of 
modern “every-day” stories; partly because 
we wished to have one more occasion of 
expressing our high sense of its extraordi- 
nary merits. We do not believe that a 
man with his hands tied together will ever 
draw as well as a man with his hands 
free ; but still the performance of the former 
is all the more wonderful as a production 
if it approximate at all to a representation of 
the object depicted, on account of the very 
difficulties under which it has to be 
drawn. And so Mrs. Gaskell and writers 
of her school deserve additional credit 
from the fact that the conditions of “ every- 
day” storydom are almost fatal to a true 
delineation of life as it is. . 
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ETYMOLOGY AND SCIENCE. 


iol 


THE ORIGIN OF LANGUAGE. 


On the Origin of Language. By Hensleigh 
Wedgwood, (Triibner & Co.) 


R. MAX MULLER is known to hold the 
iV theory that in England everything goes 
by authority. All of us must acknowledge a 
certain justness in the remark, and that much 
of humbug is accepted as truth in our island 
on the authority of names great in fact or by 
dint of judicious puffing. Once persuade 
the public that Professor Goose is a 
very able bird, and all his cackles 
and hisses will be accepted by the 
majority of Englishmen as profound 
wisdom. Are there not Philistines in London 
and even our University towns ; and does not 
Tupper sell more than Tennyson and Mill 
together? This being the case, we think 
that Professor Miiller was ill-advised when 
he allowed the sciolism of a popular lecturer, 
and the impertinence of a supercilious under- 
graduate to tempt him into the utterance 
of his pooh-pooh, bow-wow, and poultry- 
yard flippancies against the onomatopoietic 
theory, and the English scholars who 
propound it as the true explanation of 
the birth of language. His hasty ex- 
pressions on this subject, and his own 
crude and contradictory theories about it, 
have done more, by the investigations and 
answers they have provoked, to damage his 
reputation and authority, than even Pro- 
fessor Goldstiicker’s overthrow of his 
arrangement of Sanskrit Literature and his 
odd fancies about Panini. Had Mr. Wedg- 
wood been willing to answer sneer by sneer, 
or ridicule by ridicule, Mr. Miiller’s books 
offered him plenty of chances for the indul- 
gence of his temper, and the display of his 
wit ; but he has proved himself the most 
courteous of opponents, and the gentlest of 
antagonists, and has spared the thrust and 
lash where both were well deserved. We 
refrain, therefore, from delivering the one, 
and laying on the other, for him, and pro- 
ceed to state what his book attempts. It 
puts forward the common-sense, or scientific 
view, of the origin of language, as against the 
dignified or romantic view—it is Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology as against those of the 
cataclysmists or other previous teachers of 
the history of the formation of the earth’s 
crust. It refuses to assume a supernatural 
origin for the art of language more than that 
of any other art ; it brings speech under the 
general law of the development of the out- 
ward expression of man’s other powers, and 
removes from the path of the historian of 
civilization an anomaly hitherto existing 
without due cause. To the student of 
physical science, or natural history, who has 
the conception of law, who can seize a 
principle, and follow out its workings, Mr. 
Wedgwood’s first chapter will be sufficient 
to settle the controversy. But to men like 
Professor Miiller, trained in a different 
school, with minds cobwebbed by old pre- 
judices, unable to follow reasoning, and 
terrified by the (to them) awful result tbat 
will ensue on the adoption of the new theory, 
—‘‘all would be mere scramble and confusion, 
Grimm’s (t.i. Rask’s) law would be broken, 
and roots kept distinct in Sanskrit, Greek, 
Latin, and German, would be mixed up 
together,”—to these a careful study of the 
whole of Mr. Wedgwood’s little treatise must 
be commended. He shows that— 
The investigator of speech must accept as his 
a. tye the existence of on, as yet 
without 


owledge of language, but endowed 
with intellectual powers wal cole of his 


bodily frame, such as we ourselves are conscious 
of possessing ; 

that language was the work of human 
intelligence, and therefore, developed slowly, 
and from a simple beginning ; that gestures 
and imitations of the simplest sounds would 
be the earliest method of men communicating 
their wants and sensations to one another ; 
that these imitations of sounds or names 
would be transferred to things causing 


no sound, and thence to regions of mind and 
spirit seemingly without relation to natural 
objects producing sound. He brings forward 
a series of names of animals .and actions 
formed on the onomatopoietic or imitative 
principle; and then treats some of the 
interjections. Of these, and the reach that 
metaphor gives them, we may take the inter- 
jection of contempt or disgust, pfu, fu, faugh, 
as an instance. In old Norse, we find pua, 
to blow, like English puff; “ fiinn, rotten, 
fall, stinking ; in modern Norse, fal, disgust- 
ing, of bad taste or smell, troublesome, 
vexatious, angry, bitter. The English equi- 
valent is foul, properly ill-smelling, then 
anything opposed to our taste or require- 





ments, loathsome, ugly in look, dirty, turbid 
| (of water), rainy and stormy (of the weather), 
| unfair, underhand (in the transactions of 
| life).” If then an imitative word can give us 
| a name for unfairness, or, as Mr. Wedgwood 
| (after discussing other words) says, at p. 71 :-— 


If onomatopoeia can furnish expressions for the 
ideas of endurance, of silence, and of dumbness, 
what are the significations which we can reason- 
ably suppose to be beyond its reach ? 


The author then treats of the analogies 
between sound and sight, sound and move- 
ment, the body, frequentatives, &c., and 
shows how imitative words are able to express 
ideas far distant from that of sound, and 
also how soon the earliest imitative words 
and meanings may have died out or become 
unused ; but yet says— 


Since I find that we are able, with our im- 
perfect knowledge of the links of language, 
to demonstrate an imitative origin in numerous 
cases where there is no consciousness of imita- 
tion in the daily use of the words, I conclude 
that a much larger proportion (and why not the 
entire stock ?) might be accounted for on the 
same principle, if the whole pedigree of language 
was open before us. But if our itors 

‘ might so have stumbled into language by the 
natural exercise of their faculties, it is surely 
irrational to suppose that they were lifted over 
the first difficulties of the path by any super- 
natural gé-cart, whether in the shape of direct 
inspiration or of some temporary instinct 
specially lent for the purpose, and since allowed 
to die out. 


That Mr. Max Miiller’s go-cart either has 
been or will be rejected, as cracked in the axle 
and tireless in the wheels, by every sound 
scholar in the kingdom, we have no doubt ; 
and its rejection will be aided by the very 
important and able paper of Mr. Dunbar 
Heath, read before the Anthropological 
Society since Mr. Wedgwood’s book was 
published. That Mr. Miiller will himself 
‘ his valued vehicle in the fire we can 

ardly hope, but we trust that it may be 
locked up safely in his nursery cupboard. 
Should he, or any disciple of bis, attempt to 
answer Mr. Wedgwood’s able and convincing 
little book, we hope that the discussion may be 
taken fairly on the points that Mr. Wedg- 
wood has raised, and that, as Mr. Miiller has 
already admitted the law that the names of 
all mp, 3 and conceptions above sense are 
drawn by metaphor from the names of 
things discernible by sense, and as he cannot 
deny that words like clear and bright applied 
to light first meant loud applied to sound, he 
must admit onomatopoeia as a vera cause in 
certain names. Let him then, as Mr. Wedg- 
wood, at pages 129-30, calls on him to do, 
explain what are the limits of the reach of 
the imitative principle, specify the kind of 
thought and object for which it is inadequate 
to find expression, and state the grounds of 
its shoricomings. Let not ‘‘the positive 
evidence of the validity of the principle 
arising from cases where it is impossible to 
resist the evidence of an imitative origin be 
slurred over,” to dispute or ridicule a few 
instances insufficiently defended ; and above 
all, let reason be shown why in this matter 
the uniformity of causation shown to exist 
in other phenomena should be wanting. 


Short and inexpensive as Mr. W 00d’s 
treatise is, it contains the whole philosophy 
of the question. There are certain of his 





examples in which we cannot yet admit the 
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validity of his analogies, but his argument 
is sof aiieced by these. His book is a 
most valuable contribution to ‘the science 


of philology. 





GEOLOGY OF LEICESTERSHIRE. 


The Physical Geography and Geology the 
County of Leicester. By D. T. Ansted, : Ae 
F_R.S., F.G.8., &c. (Nichols & Sons.) 


OUNTY histories are too freqaently dull 
and disintegrated productions. The 
writers may either choose to catalogue facts, 
or endeavour to reset and explain them. 
If they are content with doing the for- 
mer, they literally pile up a sand-dune, 
which may be bald enough when seen 
as a mass, but is full of striking inte- 
rest when studied in detached portions, 
and related to collateral history. If they are 
bold enough to fully attempt the latter me- 
thod, they run the risk of a diffusiveness 
which is at once the greatestcharm and bane 
of local history ; for, when truly written, 
every county history makes national history 
more vivid and intelligible, and, when badly 
done, it is little else than general history 
diluted with a sort of local tang, consisting 
of immense and wearisome elaborations of 
single and insignificant incidents. Most his- 
tories, however, pass from one style of treat- 
ment to the other, according to the fulness 
or emptiness of the writer’s mind. 

County geology is especially open to such 
kinds of danger. Local observers may make 
minute and extensive investigations, and err, 
because their facts are not checked by outly- 
ing ones, and related to them in a severe yet 
simple manner, or they may so interpret 
isolated local phenomena as to make a perfect 
cosmos for themselves out of an examination 
of a few square miles of country. The prac- 
tical, uninventive mind, is likely to do the 
former, and the quick, imaginative one the 
latter, and each class has had, and still has, 
numerous representatives. Occasional anom- 
alies, also, create singular, erratic explana- 
tions, which a wider field of research and a 
less special culture would correct. 

Leicestershire has been fortunate enough 
to have several general and many partial his- 
torians, who have followed both styles of 
treatment named, with other intermediate 
ones. Nichols’s History, in its large, ponde- 
rous volumes, stands out pre-eminently as a 
specimen of the sand-dune type, marvellous 
for breadth of research and patient industry, 
but singularly, yet from its mass necessarily, 
deficient in correlative, vivifying power. <A 
history of the county which shall be but a 
segment of the ethnological, civil, and _poli- 
tical history of our country, remains to be 
written, but can scarcely be expected for 
some time to come. Meanwhile, we heartily 
welcome Professor Ansted’s essay, as the 
highest scientific attempt yet e to read 
its geography and geology in a bold and 
masterly way, without either discarding the 
focalization of special, scattered facts, or 
neglecting the large outlook n to 
place them in due subordination and serial 
dependence. Much has been done, it must 
be admitted, by previous writers on this por- 
tion of the natural history of the county, 
and valuable facts and observations have been 
registered, but no one before has created out 
of them such a complete and vivid picture of 
the conditions of each successive period of 
geological change. The complex and difficult 
problems relative to the earliest period, and 
growing out of contradictory facts in later 
ones, are d in something like scientific 
harmony, with less than usual of the 
crops of suppositions and ‘‘ must have beens” 
which are too often introduced to give finish 
to a theory, and annoy even unscientific 
readers. Professor Ansted’s most original 
part is that in which he tries to show that the 
rocks hitherto considered igneous are strictly 
metamorphic ; that the syenitic and hy- 
ritic rocks of Charnwood Forest seal aiher 
nate and are contemporaneous with its slates, 
and that the whole is “ nothing more than a 
series of altered stratified rocks with few 
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intrusive or trappean rocks.” This is in 
direct opposstion to the views of local geo- 
lovi 





ut it is worked out with great clear- 
ness and force, and not even a show of dog- 
matism. He simply urges the view as best 
iling various facts, and growing out 
of them, indeed, when largely viewed. 
‘Whether, then,” he says, ‘‘ the old slates 
of Charnwood Forest be Laurentian, Cam- 
brian, or Silurian, or older than either ; 
whether they represent a great and uniform 
series of mechanical deposits, parts of which 
have been converted into true slates and 
slabs, and parts into porphyritic rock, by 
some great process of metamorphosis, while 
deeply buried in the earth ; or whether they 
afford examples of the strangest and most 
rapid alternation of molten granite and other 
porphyries with stratified slates ; whichever 
of these hypotheses is taken—the rational or 
the sensational—it yet remains clear that the 
result is part of a continuous series. It is 
also clear that this series originated long be- 
fore the time when the scene opens to us, and 
has been continued to the present day, with 
changes only of degree and not of kind.” 
There are few places where metamorphic 
geology can be better studied than in Leices- 
tershire ; there is variety of form, and every- 
thing is upon a scale not too large to be 
bewildering, or ooonag too much of the time 
of a casual visitor. Much, however, remains 
to be done by local investigators; ‘‘ but,” 
adds the Professor, ‘‘ when the local geologist 
has studied his district closely, he must not 
come to conclusions without visiting other 
districts, where he will find similar opera- 
tions on a scale many hundred times larger, 
and where his explanations may be tested, 
and his difficulties perhaps solved.” 


Other portions of the essay are equally in- 
teresting. The description of the coal- 
islands, of the peculiarities of the entire 
coal-field of the county, and the more pro- 
minent faults, is pape and carefully given. 
Here, indeed, as in other portions, the sub- 
ject becomes one of national interest. The 
coal-fields of either extremity of the county 
are shown to connect themselves with those 
of Derbyshire and Warwickshire, the quan- 
tity of remaining workable coal they can still 
yield is estimated, newer localities are hinted 
at, and important cautions are given against 
the longer continuance of the wastful de- 


‘struction and neglect of upper measures that 


are not quite so productive as lower ones. 


‘The most interesting portion of the whole, 


haps, is the examination of the third and 
ourth series, with the account of the won- 
derfully perfect specimens found in the Lias 
at Barrow-on-Soar, some of which cannot be 
matched in England. Take, for instance, the 
description of the eye and fin of the Ichthyo- 
saurus, and that of the Plesiosawrus, for 
specimens of which the Barrow pits are even 
** more remarkable than for any other fossils.” 
The county is also eminently rich in memo- 
rials of an earlier and later drift, and suffi- 
cient facts have been brought to light to 
make it yield very valuable evidence upon 
the great questions which agitate geologists 
and anthropologists, when it is carefully and 
systematically examined. At present, very 
little has been attempted in this respect, and 
what facts have come to light have been ac- 
cidentally revealed, geologists losing them- 
selves between the porphyries and the slates 
in too enthusiastic a manner to occupy them- 
selves much with this question. The Pro- 
fessor’s hints, however, on these and other 
topics, will be sure to strike home. 

The essay, it should be stated, in conclu- 
sion, forms the first of three parts of the 
Natural History of Leicestershire, to which 
several well-known specialists, including a 
brother of the author of the ‘‘ Naturalist on 
the Amazons,” have promised to contribute, 
and when completed will add greatly to 
general information of scientific men. The 
size of the book is rather objectionable, but 
in other respects it is not to be found fault 
with ban but the most fastidious. If the 
essay should 


reach asecond edition, however, 
we would suggest a distinct map of the coal- 
fields and the metamorphic rocks. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ir is just over half-a-century ago since the 
French ‘‘ Institut National” was transformed 
into four distinct academies by Royal ordonnane 
of the 2Ist of March, 1816; of the members 
whose names appeared in that document all have 
now passed away. The doyen d’dge is M. 
Naudet, the Honorary Perpetual Secretary of 
the Academy of Belles Lettres, who was nomi- 
nated in 1817. We have no ‘‘ Academy ” in this 
country, but perhaps it may be permitted to in- 
stitute a comparison between the ‘‘ Académie 
Frangaise” and the Royal Society, although 
these two bodies are so differently constituted. 
The following is a list of the Fellows, with the 
date of their election, who have attained their 
fiftieth year of membership: Lord Brougham, 
1803; Earl of Lonsdale, 1810; Sir Henry 
Ellis, 1811 ; Sir John Herschel, 1813 ; William 
Lawrence, Serjeant-Surgeon to the Queen, 1813; 
Lord Broughton, 1814; Dr. John Davy, 1814 ; 
Sir Henry Holland, 1815; Sir David Brewster, 
1815 ; Sir W. F. Elliott, 1815 ; Dr. Roget, 1815 ; 
Charles Babbage, 1816; Lord Chief Baron 
Pollock, 1816. Thus, whilst our leading scien- 
tific body can produce thirteen Fellows whose 
ages, from the Society’s point of view, exceed 
half a century, the French Academy cannot show 
a single one. Whether the longevity of scientific 
men in England is greater than it is in France, 
or whether the elections take place at an earlier 
—— in life in the former case than in the 
atter, we will not attempt to determine. 


FRESH sources have been discovered of the 
new metal, Indium. Professor Schritter communi- 
cates to the Vienna Academy that Dr. Kachler, 
a pupil of his, has found it in the zinc blende of 
Schénfeld, near Schlaggenwald, where this 
mineral occurs associated with tin ore and other 
minerals in a bed of steatite, in such quantity 
that a few grammes of this mineral yield an ap- 

reciable amount of this substance. The blende 
1s roasted and then dissolved in sulphuric acid ; 
on treating this solution with metallic zinc, the 
indium and some traces of other metals are preci- 
pitated, from which itis afterwards separated. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr. 
George Rennie, a son of the celebrated Mr. John 
Rennie. Mr. Rennie was born in London on the 
3rd of January, 1791, and died on Friday week, 
at his residence in Wilton Crescent. In early 
life he was engaged as assistant to his father in 
superintending the numerous engineering works 
carried out by him. Im connexion with his 
elder brother John, who was afterwards knighted, 
he built London-bridge, from the design fur- 
nished by his illustrious father, who died before 
the work was commenced. The firm of Sir 
John and George Rennie was for years justly 
celebrated for mill machinery, harbour and canal 
works, lock-gates, and other works of great 
magnitude. They have been much employed 
by Governments both at home and abroad, espe- 
cially in Russia. In 1822, Mr. Rennie was 
elected fellow of the Royal Society, of which 
learned body he has been Vice-President. He 
has contributed the following papers to the 
‘* Transactions ”’: ‘‘ Experiments on the Strength 
of Materials” (1818); ‘‘On the Friction and 
Abrasion of the Surfaces of Solids” (1829) ; 
**On the Friction of Fluids” (1831). He has 
also read several papers before the British 
Association. In 1857, he contributed memoirs 
** On the Quantity of Heat developed by Water 
when rapidly agitated,” and a series of ‘‘ Ex- 

riments to Determine the Resistances of Screw 

pellers when revolving in Water at different 
depths and velocities.” These papers are of 
great value, inasmuch as they contain the re- 
sults of an extended series of original experi- 
ments. 

A RECENTLY published return of the number 
of Joint Stock Companies registered in Calcutta 
during the year 1865 shows that the nominal 
capital invested during that period amounts to 
61,698,000 rupees, divided amongtwenty-four dif- 
ferent associations. Eleven companies, represent- 
ing a nominal capital of 2,471,500 rupees, have 
been wound up, either voluntarily or by orderofthe 
Courts. Reckless trading, it would appear, is 
not confined to this country, for the life of a 
company in Calcutta varies between eight years 
and one year, the average being three years and 
a-third. The shortest-lived speculation was the 
**North-west of India Cotton Screwing Com- 
pany,” which, from its name, could scarcely 
expect any other fate than that of being 
* wound ~¥ 

Ir is well known that Peligot proposed the 
employment of his observation on the insolu- 
bility of the compound of lime with cane sugar 
for the production of this substance from 
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molasses. In some experiments on a small sca] 


he extracted twenty-five per cent. of crystalliz. 
able sugar from t-root molasses. In the 
sugar refinery of Schroter and Wellman, of 
Berlin, this method of Peligot’s is being carrieg 
out on a large scale. The molasses is mixed 
with the requisite quantity of hydrate of lime 
and alcoho] in a large vat, and intimately stirreq 
for more than half-an-hour. The lime com 

of sugar which oh is then strained off, 
pressed, and washed with spirit. All the 
alcohol used in the process is afterwards recovered 
by distillation. he mud-like precipitate thus 
produced is mixed with water and decomposed 
with a current of carbonic acid, which is effected 
in somewhat less than half-an-hour. The car. 
bonate of lime is removed by filtration, and the 
clear liquid, containing the sugar, evaporated 
decolorized with animal charcoal, and crystallized 
in the usual manner. The sugar furnished by 
this method has a very clear appearance, and 
is perfectly crystalline. It contains, accordi 
to polarization analysis, sixty-six per cent. of 
sugar, twelve per cent. of water, the remainder 
being uncrystallizable organic matter and salts, 
The yield, of course, varies with the richness and 
degree of concentration of the raw material; on 
an average 30lbs. of sugar were obtained from 
100lbs. of molasses. 


THE Abbé Moigno has issued a French trans- 
lation of Professor Tyndall’s discourse on ‘‘ Ra. 
diation,” which constituted the Rede Lecture of 
last year, and of Dr. Hofmann’s lecture on ‘‘ The 
Combining Power of Atoms,” delivered about a 
year since at the Royal Institution before the 
Prince of Wales. 


Own the night of the 9th ult. an earthquake 
was felt at Christiana, and in many other places 
in Norway, which burst open doors, set furni- 
ture rocking, and bells ringing. It was noticed 
all along the west coast, and a telegram from 
Velblungiis states : ‘‘ On this night at two o'clock 
a pretty violent earthquake was experienced 
here, which appeared to have a direction from 
north-west tosouth-east ; furniture was thrown to- 
gether, doors opened of themselves, and windows 
were broken. More serious damage was not 
done. The noise of the falling vessels in the 
houses prevented one hearing what went on out 
of doors” The town of Drontheim was violently 
affected by the shock, where the earthquake is 
described as taking a direction of south-west to 
north-east, and to have lasted from two to 
three minutes. The tower of the Frauenkirche 
rocked so violently that the bells began to ring. 
The beer was shaken out of the fermenting vats, 
and in one brewery more than thirty barrels 
were lost. 


A STRANGE anatomical phenomenon, says the 
Indépendance Belge, has just been brought to 
light at Tornay. A post-mortem examination 
of a young non-commissioned officer, who had 
died in the military hospital, has shown that al 
the internal organs were reversed—thus the 
heart was on the right side, and the liver on the 
left, &c. Despite that peculiarity, he had always 
enjoyed excellent health, and died ultimately of 
typhus fever. 


In conformity with a report by M. Béhie, the 
Minister of Agriculture, the Emperor of the 
French has authorized the appointment of a 
Commission which contains the names of Bous- 
singault, Dumas, Chevreul, Michel Chevalier, 
many others, for the purpose of collecting 
information on the present state and require- 
ments of French Agriculture. In order to 
facilitate the object in view, the country has 
been divided into six regions, in each of which 
sub-committees will be apples. to be pre- 
sided over by a member of the central 
committee in Paris. These sub-committees 
will report to the central committee, who 
will classify and arrange the information 
thus collected, and prepare a report thereupon. 
The statistics obtained by the aid of such 4 
vast organization, which could be_ scarcely 
racticable under any other than a despotic 
orm of government, will no doubt be exceed- 
ingly valuable. 








SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 





‘THE SPHINX.” 
London, April 4, 1866. 
M* gs a has just pate ae ad Z 
ragraph, quoted in a contem ; 
the cnaen ~ gk journal, and headed “« The 
Sphinx.” I trust, as you bave thought it of 
sufficient interest to allude to this subject, and 
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hich I find has been copied pretty extensively 
nto the weekly periodicals, you will in justice 
ot allow so misrepresented a statement as that 
ontained in the paragraph in question to pass 
without further comment; in fact, I must 
in support of my rights that a fuller state- 
ment of the truth be substituted for the ex parte 
eference to this my invention. 

It will be remembered, I have no doubt, by 
most of your readers that about this time last 
year Professor Pepper, in conjunction with my- 
self, introduced at the Royal Polytechnic an 
optical illusion entitled ‘‘ Proteus.” Under the 
avourable criticism of the press, and owing to 
he support it received from public appreciation, 
its exhibition was prolonged to Christmas last. 
At the same time a full patent was applied for, 
and granted without opposition by the law- 
officer to the Crown. As an instance of the 
novelty of this invention, it was remarked at 
the Patent Office ‘‘that a more legitimate sub- 
ject for a patent it was scarcely possible to 
conceive.” 

A description of this illusion has been, I 
believe, given on a previous occasion in your 
pages. It simply consists of a moderate-sized 
cabinet, in which were provided two looking- 
glasses from the back corners to the centre of 
the cabinet, where a post was arranged to hide 
the edges of such glasses when so plaved. These 
said glasses were hinged to the sides of the 
cabinet, and fitted into recesses arranged for 
them. When thus stored ore the backs 
being papered similar to the rest of the interior, 
the cabinet appeared, as it really was, perfectly 


empty. 

Wien, however, the mirrors were closed to, 
the post, by reason of the sides being reflected 
at the back, made it also apport, what it really 
was not, perfectly empty. this instance an 
invisible space was in existence behind the 
looking-glasses, which afforded concealment for 

rson or object, the subject of the illusion. 

Shortly after the introduction of this illusion, 
I was engaged in several modifications of the 
principle embodied in this illusion to other 
effects, one of which was the identical ‘‘ Sphinx ” 
of so-called ‘‘Colonel Stodare’s.” The ‘‘ Sphinx,” 
in short, consists of a Proteus as thus de- 
scribed cut in half ; hence, being but a modifica- 
tion of an existing invention, it was legally 
the property — independent of any other 
pre RR ae a Professor Pepper and myself. But 
when it is stated in addition to this, that the 
‘*‘Sphinx” originated not with Colonel Stodare— 
as he has solemnly declared before the officer to 
the Crown—but with ourselves, I conceive 
nothing more is desirable to show the fallacy of 
attributing any title whatever to Colonel Stodare 
in this invention. 

The so-called Eastern Basket-trick has been 
*‘only performed by Colonel Stodare”’ by means 
of this new illusion; the individual enclosed 
in the basket finding her way through a trap 
in the bottom of such basket also in communica- 
tion with a ee one in the table, 
behind the glasses, and under the stage, to the 
place she is discovered in at the conclusion of 
the trick. 

The mysterious growth of flowers, and nume- 
rous other ‘‘ new and marvellous illusions” are as 
easily accomplished by the means thus provided 
in the concealed glasses. 

I could — on the proceedings that 
brought Colonel Stodare in ion of ‘*The 
Sphinx,” but that I should be trespassing on 
your valuable space ; suffice it to say in con- 
clusion, that after the munificent profits that 
have accrued to that gentleman’s cxchequer 
through this addition, not one farthing has, as 
yet, found its way to your obedient servant, 

Tos. W. Tosry. 

5, Watson’s Road, Wood Green, N. 
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GrotoctcaL. — March 21. — Warington W. 
Smyth, Esq., President, in the chair. 

John Anderson, Esq., Hilbrock, Holywood, 
Belfast, and the Rev. William Guest, Gothic 
House, Canonbury Park, N., were elected 
Fellows. 


The following communications were read. :-— 


1. ‘*On the Fossil British Oxen.—Part 1. Bos 
Urus, Cesar.” By W. Boyd Dawkins. The 
problem of the origin of our domestic races of 
cattle was considered by the author to be capable 
of solution only after a careful examination of each 
of the three European fossil species of oxen— 
namely, Bos Urus of Cesar, B. longifrons of Owen, 
and B. bison of Pliny ; and he arrived at the con- 
clusion that between the Bos Urus, Cwsar—being 





the Bos primigenius of Bojanus—and Bos taurus, 
or the pL chou agro there is no difference of specific 
value. He described the range of the species in 
space and time, showing that it coexisted in 
Britain with the mammoth, Rhinoceros lepto- 
rhinus, R. megarhinus, and R. Ticorhinus, and 
was associated with Flephas antiquus, Felis 
spelewa, Ursus speleus, U. arctos, Bos priscus, 
Megaceros Hibernicus, Cervus Elaphus, C. 
tarandus, Equus fossilis, &c., and held its ground 
during the prehistoric period, after most of these 
animals had become extinct or retreated from 
this country. As to the precise date of its extine- 
tion in Britain, he inclined to the belief that it 
existed in the wild state as late as the middle of 
the 12th century ; while on the continent it seems 

robable that it lingered until the 16th century. 
Tn conclusion, he stated his belief that at least the 
larger cattle of Western Europe are the de- 
scendants of the Bos Urus, modified in many 
respects by restricted range, but still more by the 
domination of man. 

2. ** Further Documents relating to the Form- 
ation cf a New Island in the neighbourhood of the 
Kameni Islands.” By Commander G. Tryon. 
Communicated by the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty. A detailed account was here given of 
the formation of the new island, named 
‘* Aphroessa” by the Greek Commissioners ; it 
was stated to be 100 yards long by 50 wide, and 
tc be daily increasing in size. Volcanic eruptions 
had taken place in two localities, one in the new 
island, and the other in what was called Mineral 
Creek, which is about two-fifths of a mile distant, 
and which had been completely filled up with 
lava. Considerable concussions were experienced 
at Patras and other parts of Greece, which were 
by some attributed to an earthquake, and by 
others to volcanic explosions ; but with these 
exceptions no earthquake had attended the 
eruptions or the formation of the island. 

3. ‘* Note on the Junction of the Thanet Sand 
and the Chalk, and of the Sandgate Beds and 
Kentish Rag.” By T. McKenny Hughes. At 
the bottom of the Thanet S:nd there is always a 
bed of green-coated flints in a grem and rust- 
brown clayey sand, which the author is of opinion 
was derived from the decomposition of the chalk 
by the percolation of carbonated water after the 
deposition of the Thanet Sand, as none of the 
flints are water-worn, and only chalk fossils 
have been found in the bed. At the 
base of the Sandgate Beds, and resting on 
rubbly Kentish rag, there is generally a bed of 
green sand ; and it may be seen in the quarries 
near Maidstone, where it occupies furrows of the 
nature of pipes. Mr. Hughes endeavoured to 
show that this bed has been derived from the de- 
composition of the Rag after the deposition of the 
brick-earth, andthat the rubbly limestone below 
it is the same, in process of decomposition. He 
remarked, in conclusion, that conformabilities or 
unconformabilities of beds must not beinferred from 
an examination of the line of junction only, as 
that may have been very much modified after the 
deposition of the newer formation. 

4. ‘*Onthe Lower London Tertiaries of Kent.” 
By W. Whitaker. This paper gave the general 
results of the Geological Survey work in the Ter- 
tiary district of Kent, chiefly by the author, who 
expressed his agreement with Mr. Prestwich’s 

per, except in a few matters of mere detail. 

ive different members of the Thanet Beds were 
distinguished, the only constant one being the 
** base-bed,”” the possible formation of which, 
after the deposition of the sands, &c., above, 
worked out in detail by Mr. Hughes, had occurred 
also to the author. It was shown that the fine 
Thanet Sand of West Kent was replaced east- 
ward by beds of fossiliferous sandy marl and 
sand, which come on in succession above it. Of the 
overlying Woolwich Beds, only the lower part is 
present in the eastern part of the county, the middle 
(the estuarine shell-beds) and upper parts being 
limited to the western and central districts. The 
sands of East Kent, which Mr. Prestwich had 
somewhat doubtfully classed with the basement- 
bed of the London Clay and the pebble-beds of 
West Kent, hack of which had been classed 
with the Woolwich series and ey with the base- 
ment-bed, the author has been led to look uponas 
a distinct division, to which he gave the name 
‘* Oldkaven Beds,” and which are separable alike 
from the London Clay above and from the Wool- 
wich Beds below. The basement-bed of the Lon- 
don Clay, in the limited sense in which it is 
understood by the author, changes its structure 
according to that of the underlying beds. The 
author corrected sume mistakes that had been 
made in a paper printed in the Society’s Journal, 
in which an undoubted Eocene-bed near Chislet 
was classed with the Crag, on the strength of its 
fossils, many of which he believed to have been 
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wrongly named. It was then pointed out that 
the Woolwich and Reading series was known to 
be transgressive over the underlying Thanet Beds, 
and it was shown that the Oldhaven Beds were 
transgressive over both, so that outliers of the 
last might rest at once on the chalk ; and from 
this the author thought that, in the absence of 

paleontological evidence, the occurrence of 
the isolated patches of sand on the North Downs, 
which Mr. vipenot x ey a Regen — the 
Crag, might be explained by the geological struc- 
tb of the older Frertiarica, although he did not 
attempt to say that they belonged to that series : 
should a more decided opinion be given on their 
fossils, he was quite willing to take Mr. Prestwich’s 
view. 

The following specimens were exhibited : Speci- 
mens of nine species of Miocene Foraminifera from 
Malta; presented by Captain T. A. B. Spratt, 
R.N., C.B., F.R.S., F.G.S.  Flints from the 
junction of the Thanet Beds and the Chalk ; ex- 
hibited by George Dowker, Esq., F.G.S. 

ZooLocicAL.—Marech 27.—Dr. J. E. Gray, 
F.R.S., in the chair. 

A letter was read from Dr. G. Bennett, giving 
details concerning the habits of the lyre bir 
(Menura nove-hollandic) in captivity. 

The Secretary communicated an extract from a 
letter addressed to him by Dr. Schlegel, concern- 
ing the correct localities of the different species of 
Cassowary. 

Dr. Murie and Mr. St. George Mivart com- 
municated a joint memoir on the anatomy of the 
Lemuroidea, Berey relating to the myology 
of these animals. 

Mr. Sclater and Mr. Salvin read a catalogue of 
birds collected by Mr. Edward Bartlett during his 
recent expedition up the river Ucayali in Eastern 
Peru, with notes and descriptions of the new 
species. The total number of specimens contained 
in Mr. Bartlett’s collection was about 700, refer- 
able to 252 different species, of which twelve 
proved to be new to science. 

Mr. A. G. Butler communicated a supplement 
to his monograph of the genus Danais, lately read 
before the society, founded on specimens in the 
collection of Mr. Osbert Salvin. 

Dr. J. E. Gray gave a notice of an apparantly 
new species of monkey of the genus Cercopithecus 
living in the society’s menagerie, and pro to 
be called C. erythrogaster, and a notice of a new 
species of Nasua from South America, proposed 
to be called V. dorsalis. 

Dr. Gray also pointed out the characters of a 
new species of Spatangus in the collection of the 
British Museum, which he proposed to call Sp. 
variegatus. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL. —3rd_ April. —Dr. 
President, in the chair. 

The following new members were elected : 
Captain Christopher J. Barnard, Mr. Edmund F. 
Davis, Sir John Gardiner, Bart., Mr. Crewe 
Alston, Mr. Frank Wilson, Mr. Samuel Cheet- 
ham, and Captain Charles R. Williams. Mr. 
Mark Anthony Lower, F.S.A., was elected local 
— wes. 

e following papers were read :— 

‘*A New Reading of Shell-mounds and Graves 
at Keiss, near Wick.” By Mr. John Cleghorn. — 
Mr. Cleghorn entered at considerable length into 
the question of the ascertained rate of the sea’s 
recession at Caithness, which he estimated as 

robably equivalent to that observed in the 
tic—i.e., forty inches in a century. He then 
roceeded to compare the evidences which Mr. 
Lakes had discovered in his explorations. The 
harbour mound was composed almost entirely of 
limpets, and the churchyard mound of periwinkle 
shells, and Mr. Cleghorn concluded that they 
were of coeval antiquity. He further denied 
that any traces of pre-historic were presented 
by the associated animals, or by the bone im- 
plements found. The harbour mound contained 
an instrument recognizable as weaver’s shears, 
and the harbour mound itself was the ruins of a 
common cornkiln of the country. The human 
jaw which had been found, and which had been 
supposed to afford evidences of cannibalism, Mr. 
Cleghorn considered to have been derived from 
the adjacent churchyard. The moorland mound 
he considered to be the abode of monkish soli- 
taries, and not to have been built when man 
was contemporary with the mammoth and rhi- 
noceros. The long burial mound was the place 
of burial of cast-away sailors, drowned ship- 
wrecked mariners who had perished in the dan- 
one navigation of the Pentland Firth. Many 
wned sailors had been buried on that shore, 
some Dutchmen especially in the year 1758. The 
stone implements found in this burial mound 
were none of them produced by human art ; such 
implements may be collected by the barrowful, 
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i ¥ any day on the shores of 
Sencty Aor Hills, instead of being places 
of and sacrifice, were probably natural 
hillocks of blown sand, which had served as the 


rendezvous of coun 
wrecks. He conclud 


views of Mr. 


‘On Human Remains at Keiss.” By Mr. 
Robert Shearer.—Mr. eae, rs ar oo he 
was personall uainted with the pre-historic 
remains of Caithmess, and had probably in the 
whole of his excavations seen five times as man 
skulls as Mr. Laing had found altogether. He 
denied that the Birkle Hills had been yet inade- 
quately explored. The burial mound he con- 
sidered to be a natural formation, and stated that 
the ‘‘ Kist No. 1” had been opened by himself, 
Dr. Hunt, and Mr. Anderson, when a pelvis and 
some long bones were dug up from this kist, so 
that on the supposition that Mr. Laing’s identi- 
fications were correct, the human skeleton from 
Kist No. 1 must have had two distinct pelves. 


folks on occasions of 
by submitting that the 
Laing were at variance with the 


. of the geologist, the archeologist, and 
prwecarny Aall.§ 


He showed that the statement which alleged | 
that the kists in the burial mound were formed | 
in perfect regularity about fifteen feet apart was | 


erroneous, and that an unascertained depth of 
sand lay under the skeletons in the burial mound. 
As regards the churchyard mound, he stated that 
Mr. Laing had merely examined a small portion 
of the shell heap, but had left the cairn by its 
side unexplored. He recommended further in- 
vestigations before any conclusions could be 
drawn. The harbour mound he denied to be an 


ancient structure, on account of the style of the | 


masonry, and the bone pin found therein was 
identical with those used during the present 


am rp by a nomadic race of people locally | 


own as Cairds, a kind of gypsies. at Mr. 
Laing had described as the moorland mound 
was actually a sheiling bothy—i.e., a structure 
disused about forty or fifty years ago, and em- 
loyed by the young women of the district to 
dwell in during the cheesemaking season. The 
coins, which were found in a kist at Keiss, were 
of a recent period, and the great auk was not 
scarce at the very time that the Keiss savages 
were burying their savage friends in the Keiss 
sands with coins of William III. in their graves. 
‘*On Human Remains at Keiss.” By Joseph 
Anderson, Loc. Sec. A.S.L.— Mr. Anderson 
considered these remains sui generis, being unlike 
in character and of a different age to the un- 
doubtedly ancient remains which had been 
observed in other parts of the county. He 
ve a minute description of the excavations 
which he had made in the burial mound since 
the publication of Mr. Laing’s paper, and of the 
tradition which prevailed, that some of the 
Keiss graves were those of cast-away passengers 
or shipwrecked mariners, which Mr. Anderson 
did not consider to apply to all the Keiss graves. 
His conclusions were, that the burial mound, so- 
called, contains two sets of interments, one pre- 
sumably older than the other, but concerning 
either of bbs we — = — data oa 
determining their though the one may wit 
considerable probability be conjectured to be 
recent, and the other not of any very great 
antiquity. The ‘‘shell-mounds,” so-called, 
peer heaps of or Picts’ Houses, can- 
not be referred to what has been called the early 
of the stone period, present no general 
ogy with the Kjékkenméddiys of Denmark, 
and, in all probability, belong to the transition 
iod when the pre-historic and the earliest 
i records of the North merge into and 
throw’ light u each other; the Birkle Hills 
are still undetermined as to their character and 
contents, and that the moorland mound is most 
likely the site of an early Culdee settlement, 
latterly used by the country people asa sheiling. 
‘On Human Remains at Keiss.” By Mr. 
George Petrie, Loc. See. A.S.L.—The author 
described a mound or ridge in the middle 
of a moor termed the Kirkstanes, which con- 
tained a chambered tomb in which a fragment of 
worked iron had been found. Regarding the 
Keiss burial mound, he considered it to be a 
natural formation, in which the sand had 
accumulated round a nucleus of beach stones 
thrown up by the sea ; and ‘pointed out that the 
sandy section presented by a road which had 
been made was stratified, as in places where the 
sand had tay peepee by natural causes. The 


irkle Hills had 0 htly examined by 
Mr. Laing, and Mr. Powis’ described certain 
ps and pottery which had been found 


“On Human Remains at Keiss.” By Dr. 
James’ Hunt, Pres. A.S:L.—Dr. Hunt, after 
having detailed the circumstances which led to his 
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accidental exploration of the Keiss graves, at the 
invitation of several local authorities, proceeded to 
give his interpretation of the so-called burial 
mound, and the weapons therein contained. 
During his excavations, he had caused a trench 
to be dug across the burial mound, which trench 
showed not the slightest trace of the existence 
of kists at regular intervals. He also found 
that the pebbles which lay above the so-called 
kists were actually layers of beach-pebbles 
thrown up by the sea on the beach, and were 
continuous along the whole line of the mound. 
The implements found in the burial mound by 
Mr. Laing were examined, and shown to be 
either mere natural rounded beach pebbles, or 
flakes of sandstone accidentally chipped off. On 
examining the Kist No. 1, from which Mr. 
Laing had obtained the skeleton of an individual 
who had been stated to present certain apelike 
characters, Dr. Hunt dug out himself the pelvis 
and some of the long bones which had belonged 
to this skeleton. He expressed himself unable 
to decide how this confusion could have arisen. 
In conclusion, he recommended further inquiry 
into the pre-historic remains of Caithness. 








RoyaAL GEOGRAPHICAL.—March 26th.—Sir R. 
I. Murchison, Bart., President, in the ch air. 


The paper read was ‘‘ Observations on a Memoir 
recently publishei by M. Veniukof, on the Pamir 
Region in Central Asia,” by Sir H. C. Rawlinson, 
K.C.B., M.P. The memoir of M. Veniukof was 
published in the Journal of the Imperial Geo- 
graphical Society of Russia, in 1861, and gave an 
account of the elevated district of Pamir, and the 
sources of the Oxus (lying in the centre of the 
above-named region), mainly on the authority of 
a MS. journal of travets, which was discovered in 
the archives of the Military Topographical Depét 
at St. Petersburg, in 1859. The MS. purported 
to be written by a German gentleman, George 
Ludwig von ——, employed by the East India 
Company some time early in the present century 
(the MS. is dated 1806) to purchase horses for 
their army in the region travelled over. M. 
Veniukof describes the work as forming a magni- 
ficent MS. written in German, and accompanied 
by forty sketches of the country, and numerous 
tables of astronomical positions. He adds that 
the text has also been translated into French, in 
a separate MS., and that maps of the country 
were worked into the volume in admirable style. 
In execution of his mission, the unknown author 
states that, having quitted Srinagur, the capital 
of Kashmir, on the 8th of May (the year of the 
journey is not given), in company with a Lieutenant 
Harvey and about forty sepoys ; he passed on the 
9th of May in sight of a volcano, Darumudan, 
which is always smoking and vomiting forth 
stones, but rarely emits flames. The Indus he 
crossed on the 10th, and then, passing through 
the territory of the Jashgur-Gobi, he crossed the 
snowy pass between the mountains Ardud and 
Dimiri, and descended on the 17th into the 
valley of the Tomtandure, peopled by the Sardi- 
Gobis. His itinerary is here full of details 
of mountains, glaciers, streams, lakes, and 
passes, including a description of a chain of 
mountains call Lopsha. The natives, their 
habits, dress, and religion, are also described ; 
and the use of a wine, resembling St. Péray, 
mentioned. Horses were numerous in the ex- 
cellent pastures on the borders of the principal 
lake (named Tumbel), and are stated to be ex- 
ported by the inhabitants to Kabul and Kandahar. 
On the 4th of June he ‘‘bought 132 horses on 
account of the East India Company, in an en- 
campment near the Kulkha Lake, and despatched 
them to Bengal, under the conduct of Lieutenant 
Harvey and eight sepoys.” At length, after giving 
further geographical detail from day to day, the 
traveller records his entry into the city of Kashgar 
on the 12th of June. The city, according to him, 
contains 1,500 houses ; and amongst its 15,000 
inhabitants 325 Armenians, who have a fine stone 
church, “‘ built in 1615, and dedicated to St. 
Lozieu.” Leaving Kashgar on the 18th of June, 
he reached Bolor on the 3rd of July, and re- 
mained there until the 23rd of August. Then, 
after crossing the famous pass of Badakshan, he 
arrived at the city of that name on the 25th. 
The inhabitants of Badakshan he describes as 
Musstilmen, acknowledging the authority of a 
Sultan who was subject to the Chinese. He here 
assed the winter, and it was only in the fol- 
owing spring that he was able to join a caravan 
starting for Vokhan, which place he reached on 
the 18th of April. During this part of the 


journey, the traveller relates having 980 
more horses, and sent them, t er with two 
copies of his journals, to , thence to be 


to India. From Vokhan he crossed the 
Pamir steppe to Kokan and the city of Turkestan ; 
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but, on arriving at the oe is ste 

forced to return, and found his ao nme 
Kashmir vid Samarcand and Yarkend. The +4 
supply of horses which he had sent he now found, 
had been taken by the Mahrattas, and the 

was a dispute with the East India Company abou 
payment, which ended, according to his 9 
statement, in offering the MS. in questio 
result of his travels—to the Russian Gove 


Sir H. Rawlinson said that the maps and iting, 
aries of the anonymous author had been 
by several Russian geographers as of und 
authenticity, and the map founded on them, and 
published in the Journal of the Russian 
graphical Society, had been used in the cop 
pilation of the best recent maps of Asia, inclndin, 
Russian official maps and those of Profegs 
Kiepert, of Berlin, and Stanford, of London, 8 
little known and yet so interesting, both ge. 
graphically and politically, was the region unde 
consideration, that if this elaborate manusgorj 
weré genuine, it would be the most valuable cop. 
tribution to our knowledge of Central Asia eye 
made ; but if it was not genuine, it was oneof 
the most successful forgeries ever attempted jp 
the history of literature. He (Sir Henry) hag 
given great attention to the subject, and, afte 
considering the arguments on both sides, hae 
arrived at the conclusion that the document was 
an elaborate hoax. The story of the active 
voleano north of Srinagur, in a province which 
had now been almost as well surveyed as our own 
country, and where no volcano was ever known, 
and the impossibility of performing the journeys 
in the number of days stated by the author—as, 
for instance, 120 miles betwen Srinagur and th: 
Indus, through a mountainous and most difficult 
country, in two days, and the distance betwee 
the Indus. and Kashgar in twenty-five days—wer 
alone fatal to the authenticity of the narrative 
He had had a search made in the India 
office records, both in England and in India, 
and ascertained that no such person was 
ever employed by the East India Company, 
no such transaction relating to horses could 
be traced, and no Lieutenant Harvey was then 
on the Indian Army List. Besides, the breed of 
horses existing there, being mere ponies, would 
be unfit for cavalry purposes, and it would be 
impossible to convey a number of horses over 
such a precipitous route asthis is known to be. 
It was known that no Armenians lived i» 
Kashgar, as the city had since been visited bya 
Russian traveller ; and the whole account of it, 
although so circumstantial, is nothing but an 
ingenious fabrication. Although a list of lati- 
tudes and longitudes of places was given in the 
MS., the abseuce of a register of astronomical 
observations, and of all mention in the itinerary 
of sextants, chronometers, and times of taking 
such observations, was very suspicious. M. de 
Khanikof had, however, thought this list of astro- 
nomical positions good reason for believing the 
narrative to be authentic. The fact of not a 
single name mentioned by the author corres 
ponding with names of known places in the region 
traversed, the absence of mention of Yaks and the 
wild goat, the alleged existence of black rabbits, 
an animal utterly unknown in Central Asia, the 
impossibility of travelling through such a moun: 
tainous country with camels, which the traveller 
states he took with him, and many other im- 
ronal or ———— statements, were rm 
adduced by Sir Henry as arguments inst 
veracity of this otherwise skilfally-invented’ 
document. 

Mr. Trelawney Saunders spoke a few words im 
defence of the delineation of the part of Centrak 
Asia in Stanford’s Map of Asia, which had been 
founded on the map of the anonymous traveller. 
This part related almost exclusively to the course 
of the Bolor River, the course of which seemed to 
have been laid down with every appearance of 
correctness. 

Mr. J. Crawfurd, having been called on ¥ the 
President as the oldest public servant in India 
present in the room, stated that he was in India 
in 1805-6 ; and, having the clearest recollection of 
all public events of that time, could affirm that 
no expedition with sepoys was ever sent into the 
mountains of Pamir, and certainly he never h 
of a Lieutenant Harvey in the Indian service. 


The President, in returning thanks to Sir Henry 
Rawlinson for his able analysis of the memoirs of 
the unknown German author as translated by M. 
Veniukof, said he could only account for the 
credibility attached to that narrative by such an 
able Russian geographer as M. Khanikof, by the 
— Loe rs oe Pe or a — 
ge er e e region ‘amir ; 
Pate ac this ree. and sterile country lies 
midway between the British and Russian frontiers, 
he confidently hoped that ere long its trae 
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oy oe features would be accurately defined 
y the geographers of both countries, so that we 
may no longer have to speculate on the — of 
truth which ought or ought not to be attached to 
the writings of so mysterious a person as the un- 
named and unknown traveller of the beginning of 
the present century. 





Royay Asratic,—March 19.—The Right Hon’ 
Viscount Strangford in the chair. 

Mr. V. Pleignier was elected a resident, and 
Mr. Kursondas Mahdewdas a _ non-resident 
member of the society. , 

The substance of a paper by Mr. J. Muir was 
read ‘On the Relations of the Priests to the 
Other Classes of Indian Society in thé Vedic 
Age.” The word brahman, the author stated, 
is applied in the Rigveda (1)to devout worshippers 
and contemplative sages who cgmposed prayers 
and hymns which they themselves recited in 
praise of the gods; (2) to ministers of public 
worship ; and (3) to particular priests with special 
duties. From an examination of the passages 
in which the word occurs, he found that in 
any of these three capacities the brahman 
was regarded with respect and reverence by the 
community, and even that his presence was con- 
sidered an important condition of the efficacy of 
the ceremonial. While, however, it appears 
that towards the close of the Vedic period the 
priesthood had become a profession, nothing leads 
us necessarily to suppose that the priests formed 
an exclusive caste, separated from all others by in- 
surmountable barriers, a8 in later times. On 
the contrary, in the Vedic era the Indian priest- 
hood may have often admitted aspirants to the 
sacerdotal character from other classes of their 
countrymen. But at a later period, when none 
but Brahman priests were known, such incon- 
venient precedents were explained away by the 
invention of miraculous legends, in which priests 
of the second or royal order figured as having 
been in reality transformed into Bralrmans as 
thereward of their superhuman merits and auste- 
rities. Mr. Muir then proceeded to give also an 
account of the dark side of the social tableau 
under consideration by mentioning the numerous 
references that are made in the Rigveda to per- 
sons, apparently of different descriptions, who 
were either hostile or indifferent to the system 
of religious worship which the Brahmans pro- 
fessed and inculcated. In fact, it would appear 
that the parcus deorum cultor et infrequens was 
by no means a rare character among the Aryas 
of the Vedic age, and that the priests found no 
little difficulty in drawing forth the liberality of 
their lay contemporaries towards themselves, 
and in enforcing a due regard to the ceremonials 
of devotion. From a few passages it may even 
be inferred that the récognized Aryan worship of 
the national gods was not kept free from a cer- 
tain admixture of demonolatry, borrowed most 
rye: A from the aboriginal tribes. It was, in- 

eed, quite conceivable, the author remarked in 
conclusion, that the intense hatred of the evil 
spirits whom Indra and other Aryan deities are 
so frequently represented as destroying or as 
chasing away from the sacrifices which _ ite dis- 
turbed and polluted, may not have been inspired 
by’ the dread which superstitious worshippers 
entertained of those goblins, so much as by the 
fact that they were rival objects of adoration 
for whom their votaries claimed a share in the 
oblations ; whilst the adherents of the gods 
described their patrons as triumphing by their 
superior power over the hostile intruders and 
their magical arts. 





Royat_ Instirutron.—April 2. —Sir Henry 
Holland, Bart., F.R.S., President, in the chair. 

John Curwen Christian Boyd, Charles Browne 
Cornish-Browne, Walter Thomas Fawcett, Mrs. 
Bridget Margaret Sortain, and Calvert Toulmin, 
were elected members of the Royal Institution. 





PALZONTOGRAPHICAL.— March 27.— Annual 
i ag Meeting.—Mr. J. Gwyn Jeffreys in the 
c . 

io Council reported Bon the poceny was in 
a most prosperous condition, as regarded 
the extent of the subscriptions and the memoirs 
in preparation and in progress, and that there 
was every reason for believing the volumes for 
1865 and 1866 would be issued before the close 
of the t year. It was further stated that 
the following a had been completed 
since the foundation of the society—viz., those 
on the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, Devonian, 
and Silurian Corals, by Messrs. Milne, Edwards, 
and J. Haime ; the Tertiary Echinodermata, by 
Professor Forbes ; the Fossil Cirripedes, by Mr. C. 
Darwin ; the Tertiary and Cretaceous Entomos- 
traca, and the F Estherie, by Mr. T. R. 











Jones ; the Polyzoa of the Crag, by Mr. G. 
Busk ; the Tertiary, Cretaceous, Oolitic, Liassic, 
Permian, Carboniferous, and Devonian Brachio- 

by Mr. T. Davidson ; the Mollusca of the 
Crag by Mr. S. V. Wood; the Great Oolite 
Mollusca, by Professor Morris and Mr. J. Lycett ; 
the Cretaceous (Upper) Cephalopoda, by Mr. D. 
Sharpe ; the Fossils of the Permian Formation, 
by Professor King ; the Reptilia of the London 
Clay, by Professors Owen and Bell ; and of the 
Cretaceous, Wealden, and Purbeck Formations, 


by Professor Owen ;—that the following mono- pa 
—-viz.': The Echi- | 


nodermata of the Oolitic and Cretaceous Forma- | 
_ stone altar slabs, each marked with the usual five 


graphs were in actual pro 


tions, by Dr. Wright ; the Trilobites, by Mr. J. 
W. Salter ; the Eocene Mollusca, by Messrs. F. 
E. Edwards and 8S. V. Wood ; the Belemnites, 





by Professor Phillips ; the Reptilia of the Liassic | 


Formations, by Professor Owen ; the Pleistocene 
Mammalia, by Messrs. Boyd, Dawkins, and W. 
A. Sanford ;—and that there were in course of 
preparation monographs on the Flora of the 
Carboniferous Formation, by Professor Morris 
and Mr. E. W. Burney ; the Foraminifera of the 
Crag, and of the Cretaceous Formations, by 
Messrs. T. R. Jones, W. K. Parker, and H. B. 
Brady ; the Foraminifera of the Lias, by Mr. 
H. B. Brady ; Supplement to the Fossil Corals, 
by Dr. Duncan ¢ the Graptolites and the Cri- 
noidea, by Professor Wyville Thomson ; the Post- 
Tertiary _areempern tek, by Messrs. H. W. Cross- 
key, G. 8S. Brady, and D. Robertson; the 
Jurassic, Purbeck, and Wealden Entomostraca, 
by Messrs. T. R. Jones and G. 8S. Brady ; the 
Entomostraca of the Carboniferous Formation, 
by Messrs. T. R. Jones and J. W. Kirby ; the 
Ph llopoda of the Paleozoic Rocks, by Mr. 
J. W. Salter ; the Crustacea of the Lower For- 
mations, by Mr. H. Woodward ; the Polyzoa of 
the Chalk Formation, by Mr. G. Busk ; the 
Silurian ra Sam by Mr. Davidson; the 
Post-Tertiary Mollusca, by Mr. J. GwynJeffreys ; 
the Cretaceous Mollusca (exclusive of the Bra- 
chiopoda), by the Rev. T, Wiltshire ; the Pur- 
beck Inferior Oolite and Rheetic Mollusea, by 
Mr. R. Etheridge ; the Ammonites of the Lias, 
by Dr. Wright; the Fishes of the Old Red 
Sandstone, by Messrs. J. Powrie and E. Ray 
Lancaster ; and the Crag Cetacea. 

The ballot for the Council and officers was 
taken, and the following four ntlemen— 
Mr. Deane, Mr. Leighton, Sir J. Lubbock, Bart., 
and Mr. Prestwich—were elected members of 
Council, in the room of the retiring members, 
Mr. Busk, Dr. Meryon, Mr. Tylor, Mr. 
Wetherell ; and the following were elected 
officers for the ensuing year: President, Mr. J. 
W. Hamilton ; Treasurer, Mr. Searles V. Wood ; 
Secretary, Rev. Thomas Wiltshire. 





British ARCH AZOLOGICAL,—March 28.—J. R. 
Planché, Rouge Croix, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. J. W. Bailey exhibited an ancient iron 
dagger, excavated in the railway works near to 
Barclay’s Brewery in Southwark, the handle and 
blade in one; also, an iron trident found in 
Southwark, and pronounced to be the weapon of 
a Roman gladiator, also a curious ancient 
hammer head, made of stag’s horn, and a 
vase or bottle, of late Roman or early Saxon 
fabric, remarkably formed. This is_per- 
forated with small holes in the centre of the 
bottom, and has one hole at the base of the neck 
of the bottle, the stopper at the top being per- 
manently fixed, or, more accurately speaking, the 
as op Ain described as without any orifice. 

r. 3 anes exhibited a vase of Peruvian 


fabric whic similar openings, or want 
of opening ; like the Roman one just described. 
The Peruvian vase was, however, the and 


most highly finished, and is furnished with four 
handles round the neck, the upper hole being 
brought out through one of these. In this one 
also the orifice in the bottom seems to have had 
a tube rising from it inside almost up to the top ; 
in both cases the purpose was to fill the bottles 
by sinking them upright in the water, and by the 
application of the thumb or finger to the vent- 
hole in the neck to retain the water in the bottle. 
Another Peruvian vessel was a vase or flask in 
the form of a chrysalis. 
Lord Boston exhibited a photograph of 
the famous Lee wee The coin in which the 
em is set has termed a Byzantine coin, 
s, ld. ; the photogsegh roves it to be an 
English t, temp. Edward IIL. 
Mr. Blashill laid before the meeting drawings 
of oo at Christ Church, Hants, and 
e his belief that it had been saved from 


the destruction which had threatened it princi- 
pally through the exertions of Lord Malmesbury 
and Mr. Ferry the architect. 

Mr. E. Roberts exhibited a portrait of Edward 
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VI., some years since in the possession of the 
late John Gough Nichols, tat now in hisowm. It 
is on panel, is traced to have been at one time im 
Leicester Castle, and bears such marks of 
~ mild that it may be a portrait taken from 


e. 
Dr. T. N. Brushfield exhibited a valuable col- 
lection of Roman ontiquiline eee in Chester 
chiefly in the years 1863 and 1864, with an 
of beautifully executed drawings and _photo- 
graphs. Two fragments of Purbeck e bear 
rt of a Latin inscription, in letters four or five 
inches high. 


Mr. T. J. Irvine exhibited a drawing of three 


crosses, found in the pavement of St. David's 
Cathedral. 

LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL, MANCHESTER. 
—March 20th.— E. Schunck, F.RS., Vice- 
President, in the chair. 

Mr. John Patterson was elected a member. 

Mr. J. P. Joule, F.R.S., exhibited a balance 
which he had constructed on the principle which 
had been introduced by Professor Thomson, and 
employed by him in weighings for a long time. 

Mr. Binney, F.R.S., exhibited a singular 
mineral which Mr. Ward, of Longton, had found in 
a nodule of clay iron-stone from the North Staf- 
fordshire coalfield. At first sight it looked like a 
fossil coral of the genus Cyathophyllum, but on 
a more careful examination it appears to be a 
mineral mass in a semi-crystalline state. Theform — 
of the mineral appears to have been spheroidal, with 
crystals radiating from the centre. By the kind- 
ness of Dr. Crace Calvert, he had ascertained the 
specimen to consist chiefly of carbonate of lime, 
carbonate of irop, and phosphate of lime, 
with traces of magnesia, alumina, and organic 
matter, and ten per cent. of silica. He also ex- 
hibited a beautiful white specimen of carbonate of 
strontia, obtainedfrom a vein of carbonate of lime. 
It occurred among the lime in radiated masses 
similar to those of carbonate of barytes as some- 
times found in veins of sulphate of barytes. 

Messrs. Hull and Brockbank exhibited speci- 
mens of the iron ores referred to in their paper. 
**On the Liassic and Oolitic Iron Ores of York- 
shire and the East Midland Counties,” read at the 
last meetingof the Society. 

Professor Roscoe stated that he had just received 
a letter from Professor Bunsen, announcing the 
discovery of a most interesting and important 
fact,—namely, that the well-known black absorp- 
tion lines of the Didymium spectrum, when 
examined with polactesd. light, vary according to 
the direction in which the light is allowed to pass 
through the crystal. This shows thatthe position 
of the black absorption lines is in some degree 
dependent upon the physical structure of the body 
through which the light passes, and is not merely 
determined by its chemical constitution. 

A paper was read, entitled ‘* Notes on Cotton 
Spinning Machinery. Part IL—Roving 
Frames.” By J. C. Dyer, Esq., Vice-President. 

_ Photographical Section. —Feb. 8.—The follow- 

ing peeere were read : ‘‘ On the supposed Photo- 

grap s by Boulton and Watt.” By Joseph Side- 
tham, Esq 





**Speculations on the Process Employed by 
Messrs. Boulton and Watt in the production of 
the Pictures, called by them ‘ Mechanical 
Pictures.’” By J. B. Dancer. 


MEETINGS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY. 





Astatic, 3. 

Loxpow axp Mippiesex Arcu mo cocicat, 8.—Adjourned Dis 
cussion on Mr. Black's r on“ The seein Figures in 
Guildhall Library ;” and Faber by Mr. Alfred White. 

TUESDAY. 

Royat Ixstiretios, 3.—“On the Non-Metallic Elemetits,” 
Professor Frankland, F.R.S. 

Syao-Eevrtiax, 7.—Anniversary. 

Exorvrens, 8.— Discussion *‘ On the Maintenance and Renewal 

of Permanent Way.” 

Puorocrarnic, 8. 

Erawotocicat, 8.—“ On the Invention of Writing Materials,” 


Mr. John Crawfurd ; “‘On an Ancient Hindu Sacrificial bull 
with Inscription found in the Northern Islands of the New 


Group.” 
Mepicat axp Cuinvureicat, 8.30. 
Zoovoutcat, 8.30.—“ Notice of a S Original Dra 
of the »” Mr. Tegetmeier; “ Notice of Two Me 


Animals Living in the Society's Menagerie,” Dr. Gray ; with 
other papers. 
WEDNESDAY. 
Roya Iystitctiox, 3.—“* On Muscular Contraction,’ Professor 
Du Bois Reymond. 
Lirérzary Funp, 3. 
Rovat Socrety or Liresarcare, 4.30. 
Society or Arts, 8. 
Gro.ocicat, ye the Brown Cannel 


ArcuzoLocicat Association, 8.30, 
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. THURSDAY. 
xsrrretion, 3.—*On the Non-Metallic Elements, 
Reval glee Frankland, F.R.S. 
Royas. Socrery Civ, 6. 
Rovat, 8.30. 
Anmesantan, 8.99. FRIDAY. 


werirvTion, 8.—“*On the Time Required for the Trans- 
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ART. 


GLASTONBURY ABBEY. 

The Architectural History of Glastonbury Abbey. 
By the Rev. R. Willis. (Cambridge : Deigh- 
ton and Bell). 

ROFESSOR WILLIS is probably the 

highest authority on the ecclesiastical 

forms of English Gothic. Half-a-dozen other 
persons could picture to us more attractively 
the beauties, uses, and symbolic meanings of a 
medieval building ; one or two of theirnumber 
might perhaps show a deeper knowledge of 
the literature of a particular church or abbey, 
but none who have yet come before the 
public have that faculty—instinct we may 
almost call it—by which the student reads 
off the history of a building from its walls, 
so highly developed as the Jacksonian Pro- 
fessor. 

To our grandfathers all Middle-age 
buildings were Gothic, and consequently 
barbarous, and unworthy of the attention 
of a civilization which adorned itself in hair- 
powder, bag-wigs, and shoe-buckles ; but, 
thanks to the labour of an elder school of 
antiquaries, coupled with a change in the 
religious feelings of the people, this weak 
pie ap has passed away, and every 
ounger in one’s club, or chance acquaintance 
in a railway carriage, has, packed up and 
ticketed, a sufficient amount of architectural 

to enable him to talk as if he knew 
all about the different phases (ten to one 
he calls them ‘‘ orders”) into which English 
architecture is usually separated. Most of 
us have not got beyond this. It is, indeed, 
considered a more than respectable perform- 
ance, if, having mastered Rickman’s or 
Sharpe’s tables of the eras of the different 
pe a one is able, for the edification of 
admiring aunts and cousins, to make a dash 
atthe date of a building, and have our guess 
confirmed within a hundred years by the 
county history or the local guide-book. 

Few of us remember that each style into 
which pointed architecture—or, indeed, all 
architecture and all art whatsoever — is 
divided, was once a living part of a living 
whole, and that, therefore, each style may be 
subdivided into many sub-styles, and that 
these may again be divided laterally into as 
many classes as there were creative artists 
working at one time. The mere study of 
stones and mortar, capitals and mouldings, 
will not give us power to disentangle the his- 
tory of a building, any more than the know- 
ledge of iculture will constitute a man a 
botanist, or bibliography make him an his- 
torian. Architecture, like all other kinds of 
knowledge, requires not only its own special 
details to be learnt, but also a wide and 
richly-cultivated mind in which these special 
and technical knowledges may take 
root and fructify. This is most commonly 
forgotten, and we learn our architectural 
lessons now, as the magicians of past ages 
did their incantations, by stress of memory 
not p of mind, with what a woful re- 
sult half the towns and villages of England 
bear witness. 

Professor Willis has fully grasped this 
wider view of architecture which we have 
endeavoured roughly to point out ; the con- 
sequence is, that the history of a building is 
recalled by him in a great measure without 
the aid of written records. The most plod- 

antiquary of our time, however, would 
not more carefully investigate all that the 
documents have to tell, though, unless he 
were very reticent, he would probably make 

a far greater parade of his black-letter 

learning. 








The legendary history of Glastonbury is 
almost as wild as that of Kéjn or Loretto. 
Around its now desecrated chapel clings some 
of the most beautiful mythology of the ages 
of faith. The story is, that St. Philip the 
apostle, when he was preaching the Gospel in 
Gaul, was moved to send missionaries to 
spread the faith in Britain, and that for this 
purpose he selected twelve of his followers, 
chief among whom was his dearest friend, 
Joseph of Arimathea, the saint who had pro- 
vided the Lord’s sepulchre. The British 
king and his heathen people rejected the 
Word of God, but they permitted the mis- 
sionaries to retire to an island called Ynis- 
witrin Avallonia, or Apple-Island, a wild 
place, surrounded by marshes and covered 
with trees and brushwood. Here the saints 
constructed a chapel in honour of the blessed 
Virgin, whose walls were made, like the huts 
of the barbarous inhabitants of the land, of 
twisted or wattled branches of trees. In this 
wild spot the twelve dwelt until they were re- 
moved one after another by death, and the 
place again became as it had been—a resort for 
wild beasts. At length, many years after, in 
the reign of the mythical king Lucius, Pope 
Eleutherius sent missionaries, who converted 
the king and his people to the new religion. 
These holy men discovered the church, and 
were miraculously informed of its dedication 
to the Mother of God. They established 
here a monastery of twelve monks, who, like 
the Carmelites of latter times, dwelt as 
anchorites in separate dwellings around the 
church. When Saint Patrick, the Apostle of 
Ireland, visited the place, three hundred years 
after, the legends say that he found this peace- 
ful community still flourishing. At this point 
we leave the legends and come to something 
like fact. It seems to be well established 
that a church was built here by King Ina in 
honour of the Saviour and the apostles St. 
Peter and St. Paul, and that this hark, like 
most others in Britain, fell a prey to the fury 
of the Danes ; that at length it was restored 
by King Edmund and King Edgar, the 
former of whom made St. Dunstan the 
abbot, for the purpose of introducing the 
Benedictine rule into England. 


Of the wicker-work church, if it ever 
existed, no trace of course remains. The 
Saxon basilica has also entirely passed away ; 
but of Norman buildings there are sundry 
remains, and among them one of the most 
singular pieces of imitation-work to be found 
in the island. 

St. Joseph’s Chapel, as it is now called, 
is really a Norman chapel in honour of the 
Virgin. It received its present name late in 
the Middle Ages, when the myth of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea had taken form, and 
become not a mere cloudy tradition but a 
recognized article of belief, which brought 
much gain in the way of pilgrims’ legacies 
and burial-fees to the abbey. This Norman 
chapel, as it was first built, was an isolated 
rectangular edifice, with a turret at each 
angle, and richly decorated with the 
beautiful zig-zag ornaments which were in 
fashion at the time of its erection. During 
the Early English period, another portion 
was built, by which it became connected 
with the west front of the church. Neither of 
these buildings contained any crypt or vault. 
In the latter Middle Ages, however, when 
the perpendicular form of architecture was 
prevalent, the legends which made Glaston- 
bury famous were fully developed, and it 
was believed that that hallowed island was 
the burial place not of St. Joseph and Kin 
Arthur only, but of countless other saints an 
martyrs. The impudent audacity which 
made the monks of Glastonbury claim the 
relics of such north-country saints as Beda, 
St. Hilda, Abbess of Whitby, or Saint 
Aidan of Lindisfarne, would be astonishing, 
if we did not know of the wonderful mania 
for relic worship, and, consequently for relic 
manufacture and relic stealing, which was 
prevalent in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. This feeling of the extreme 
sanctity of the place made numbers of 
persons of ‘all es of life anxious 
to lay their body in the holy soil, and 
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thus the burial-ground of Glastonbury be- 
came a Campo Santo anxiously sought after, 
The less noble among the dead were buried 
in the churchyard, but for the nobles and 
gentry who could pay well, a worthier place 
had to be provided. This the monks were 
not slow to do. They removed the soil from 
between the foundations of the Norman 
chapel, pierced the sides with small per- 
pendicular windows, and threw over the 
whole an imitation Norman groining, ‘thus 
making a spacious and beautiful burial vault. 
Why the groining was made after the 
Norman manner it is difficult to guess. The 
reason probably was, that at the time of its 
erection several of the older conventual 
buildings were being removed, and second- 
hand vaulting ribs, adorned with exquisite 
sculpture were to be had in plenty. The 
vault was used as a place of sepulture till 
the Reformation. When Stukeley saw it in 
1724, he says that it was the habit of persons 
who dwelt in the neighbourhood to steal the 
lead coffins to melt into cisterns. The lowly 
born who sleep their long sleep in the 
neighbouring churchyard have had their 
bones left in peace ; the nobles, for whom a 
magnificent sepulture was thought necessary, 
have had their ashes scattered to the winds 
for the sake of the vessels that contained 
them. 

The practice of enclosing the dead in 
vaults, like the custom of ‘*‘ kirk-burial,” is 
becoming yearly less common. The poverty 
of the lower classes has always protected 
them from this foolish custom ; and the 
good taste of educated people is shocked by 
the mockery of endeavouring to hinder the 
dead from mingling with the elements. 
Notwithstanding, however, laws and popular 
feelings to the contrary, new burial vaults 
are sometimes excavated in churches. We 
shall not easily forget a recent case of this 
kind, where the chancel of a church was 
disturbed, and the bones of twenty genera- 
tions of knightly and noble owners disturbed, 
to make a brick hole like a large beer-cellar, 
for the purpose of containing the body of a 
rich farmer who had but yesterday purchased 
the estate. 








EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. 
[Second Norice. } 
ONSIDERING the large number of oil 
pictures in the present exhibition—761 
in all—it is annoying to have to state that 
the proportion up to the level of ordinary 
criticism is very limited. In this respect, as 
we indicated last week, the Water-Colour de 
partment is decidedly superior. Whether 
this falling off-—and it can scarcely be called 
anything else—arises from the backwardness 
of old members, or from a consumptive 
tendency in the society generally, it would 
be hard to say; but this year we have only 
two works from the graceful pencil of J. B. 
Pyne, and only fourfrom the otherwise prolific 
hand of the suggestive Woolmer. Among 
the younger members of the society, E. C. 
Barnes is the only one who steps boldly out ; 
for, whatever exception in detail may be 
taken to his large work of ‘‘ Passion and 
Patience ” (213), it is a composition which has 
been carefully thought out, and as carefully 
manipulated. The contrast between the digni- 
fied patience of the old lady and theimpetuosity 
and passion of the young one is nicely dis- 
criminated; and although the groupin 
may be called scattered, the artist has work 
honestly out all he intended doing. Were 
the subject to be recast, he might modify the 
serving-man’s position. The artist’s other 
work, ‘*The Balcony” (367), which has the 
place of honour in the South-east Room, is a 
boldly-handled and effective piece of work in 
the manner of the Spanish Phillip. The 
hard, dry, but careful pictures of J. Collin- 
son, ‘* The Boulogne Fish-woman ” (362) and 
“The Portel Fish-girl ” (373), contrast well 
with ‘‘ The Balcony ;” but the contrast is an 
ordeal for Mr. Collinson which we think he 
would rather have shunned as being not alto- 
gether fair. Mr. C. J. Lidderdale has a 
** Spanish Lady ” (352) close by, which, like 
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his *‘ Spanish Gipsy” (26), is carefully and 
pleasingly uabented. e would commend 
to his notice the more effective, and conse- 
uently the more artistic, handling of the 
leony picture. ’ 

Among the young and comparatively un- 
known men 2 assist in guns interest to 
the exhibition, Frank Holl, jun., takes the 
most prominent place, prominent so far as 
art excellence goes, but not as he figures on 
the walls of the exhibition. ‘‘ Is it a Purse 
or a Coffin ?” (112), in which we see a ragged 
little girl lying before a well-appointed fire- 
place, watching the glowing embers as they 
fall on the burnished steel fender, is one of 
the most artistic productions in the room. 
Its place is on the floor, and alongside J. C. 
Thom’s ‘‘Gossip” (113); and were it not 
that Mr. Holl’s other work, ‘‘ A Boulogne 
Fish Child” (241), is hung on the line, we 
should be tempted to accuse the committee of 
placing two of the best pictures in their 
gallery on the floor. The difficulties, where 
vested interests are concerned, are always 
great; and if Mr. Thom had sent another 
work, perhaps, like Mr. Holl’s, it would have 
attained the honours of the line. As it is, 
we congratulate Mr. Holl on his artistic 

rogress. With energy, perseverance, and a 

ecoming modesty—most of our young men 
of promise are ruined for lack of this last- 
named quality— Frank Holl, jun., may 
reasonably look forward to attaining the 
highest honours in his profession. 

Among lady artists, Mrs. Margaret Rob- 
binson takes a prominent place. Her ‘‘Straw- 
rope Making in the Highlands” (235), in 
which are seen two handsome girls and a 
stalwart kilted Celt, is charmingly correct in 
drawing ; and were it not for a little hard- 
ness and coldness in tone, we should pro- 
nounce it a very successful performance. 
Jane A. Horncastle (15) is conscientious and 
even clever; but her lady in black is 
very suggestive of a similar subject by Miss 
Martin in the General Exhibition. Close by 
the former hangs J. Danby’s ‘‘ Evening on 
the Coast of Sark” (236), a highly satisfac- 
tory example of his powers in landscape. 
By an editorial mistake, the name of this 
clever artist has been left out in the list of 
exhibitors. 

The worthy President, Mr. Hurlstone, 
comes forward this season with something of 
the vigour of former years. He is strong in 
impaste and powerful in colour, requiring in 
the spectator a more than ordinary distance 
from the picture before its component parts 
take their proper places. ‘‘Gulnare and 
Seyd ” (147) illustrates this. Mr. Woolmer 
is as dreamy and witching as ever ; and the 
sea waves of J. J. Wilson have lost neither 
their liquidity nor their buoyancy. G. Cole’s 
** Windmill ” (42) is remarkable for its strong 
sunset effect, suffusing to a perfect glow the 
whole landscape. G. A. Holmes has made 
a pleasing picture of an enraged turkey- 
cock (47), which struts defiantly before 
some children ; and Mr. T. Roberts has been 
almost equally successful with his shipboy 
penning a letter on the breech of a gun (54). 
** Hush! ” (60), a boy vigorous in his perform- 
ance on a penny whistle being reproved by his 
elder sister on account of the sleeping little 
one in the cradle, and W. Bromley’s 
boy ‘* Whistling through the Wood ” (62), are 
both cleverly expudaed. Mr. J. Hayllar has 
a couple of piquant studies, which he calls 
the ‘* Opera Hood” (67) and the ‘ Rustic 
Hood ” (655), and by way of composition he 
has a very charming picture, which he calls a 
** Venetian Well” (167). For the quality of 
sweetness in their respective walks, we would 
point to Matilda Gooch’s ‘‘Greenfinch’s 
Nest” (77); ‘‘ Evening on the Medway ” 
(82), by A. A. Glendening ; and ‘‘ Sunday 
Morning from the Bavarian Highlands,” by 
A. Ludovici. Of P. Lewin’s two subjects of 
** Death in Life ” (95), a girl with a canary, 
and “‘ Life in Death,” a sweet-faced young 
man (105), we prefer the latter. It is pecu- 
liarly soft and tender in tint; and the 
shadows, though a little timid, are pleasing 
and harmonious. J.J. Hill sends only one 








picture, “The Gleaner” (83); but it is | 





inted with a juicy brush, and the tints a 
siasly broken up. The same remark Ars) 
to J. T. Adams. His ‘‘ Amy Robsart ” (175) 
and his ‘‘ Olivia” (180) are both very desir- 
able works. Alfred Clint’s sunset, “‘ Pem- 
broke Castle ” (91), is a fair average example 
of the master; and A. pore ~ -~ “ River 
Dee” (97) has caught cleverly the genius 
loci . Snes A. Holmes, J. C. Ward, E. 
J. Cobbett, E. Hayes, and J. Syer are all 
worthily represented ; and we regret to 
say that the ‘“‘Intruding Kittens (151), 
“Chamber Spaniel and Pheasant ” (344), 
and ‘*The Three Dogs” (449)—the last 
named a noble piece of animal painting—are 
works from a hand which will charm us no 
more. Mr. R. Physick’s contributions will 
be sadly missed from the walls of the Insti- 
tution ; and we know of no one among the 


members to fill his place. 
J. Webb’s “‘ Lost and Saved ” (146) fills a 
large canvas not unsuccessfully ; but we 





must not pass over those pictures which are | 


less pretentious in their superficial area. J. 
Drummond in his “ Fisher Boy” (115) is 
quite happy, but not altogether correct in 
the drawing of the stern and tiller of the 
boat. The ‘Village Leader” (136), by J. 
C. Monro; ‘‘ Stormy Evening” (137), by W. 
J. J. C. Bond ; *‘ Sunday Morning ” (160), by 
J. T. Lucas ; “The Last Rose of Summer” 
(177), by J. D. Wingfield ; ‘‘ Euterpe ” (216), 
by E. Radford; ‘‘Camp” (218), by T. 


Morton ; the ‘‘ Favourite ” (219), — 
Roberts ; 264 and 265, by F. eckes ; 
‘‘The Cornfield ” (266), by H. Hardy ; 


and **Out for the Day” (182), by H. 
Darvall, claim but limited space, but need 
not be passed over by the visitor on that 
account. 

We would also commend the fruit pieces of 
G. W. Harris and W. Hughes. T. David- 
son’s 253; J. W. Chapman’s 254; “ Near 
Westerham” (263), by J. E. Meadows ; 
‘¢ Hush !” (327), by E. Eagles ; ‘‘ An Offering 
for Monsieur le Curé ” (388), by C. J. Lewis— 
a very sweet composition—** Maternal Love ” 
(399), by A. F. Patten; ‘The Bouquet ” 
(429), by S. B. Halle; and ‘‘ Curiosity” 
(415), by J. Green, are all marked for 
approbation, but space permits our only 
mentioning them. 

C. Calthrop’s ‘‘ Lady hanging over the 
Dead Earl” (407) is dramatic, and con- 
sequently not without power ; it is ambitious, 
and the artist is consequently not without 
hope ; but the subject is not altogether a 
happy one, and, in spite of the heroic 
manner in which the artist has tackled 
difficulties, we fear his labour has, to a 
certain measure, so far as popularity is con- 
cerned, but only so far, been thrown away. 
We would, however, much rather see com- 
parative failure in the fearless tackling of a 
work like this, than complete success in a 
commonplace subject with commonplace 
arrangements. 

In the North-east Room are sundry pictures 
worthy of attention, but we can only name 
the following: H. Shirley’s 565; Miss S. 
Anderson’s 584; H. Garland’s 588; J. 
Holland’s ‘‘ Country Fair ” (574), with in- 
numerable figures; A. J. Horgsford’s 601 ; 
E. W. Russell’s 607 ; a ‘* Breton Interior,” 
(631), by A. Provis ; 718, by A. Corbould ; 
601, by A. J. Horsford ; 669, by J. H. S. 
Mann ; 670, by Emma Brownlow ; 683, by C. 
Hunter ; and Auckray River ” (683), by C. 
Hunter. We must also name a clever ead 
~— (684), by Edwin A. Pettitt ; ‘‘ A Stitch 
in Time ” (689), by Haynes King ; “‘ Think- 
ing it Over ” (699), a careful and satisfactory 
study, by E. G. Girardot ; “‘ Noon ” (709), 
by A. Gilbert : a life-sized head of ‘ Nito- 
cris” (724), bold in conception, and not 
unsuccessful in colour, by E. C. Babb; 
‘* Portrait of a Lady” on horseback (736), 
graceful and easy, o G. Earl; *“ but 
Lost ” (747), faulty, inasmuch as the water 
among the rocks in the foreground is too 
deep for wading, but otherwise clever, by 


G. W. Brownlow ; ‘‘ A Study from Nature ” 
(737), by J. Finnie; and especially J. C. 
Staniland’s interior of a Brittany farmhouse 
(745), which, in spite of a little blackness, is 
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in excellent tone, and admirable for its 


subtle m ment of light and shade. It 
brings beak sosuleclioins of certain of the 
old Flemish masters, and is assuredly one of 


the gems in the room. 








ART NOTES. 


Tue Artists’ Benevolent Fund anniversary 
dinner will take place at Freemasons’ Hall on 
Saturday, the 28th inst., Lord Henry G. Len- 
nox, M.P., in the chair. 


Tue Belgian Academy of Archeology pro 
the followin questions for the concours of 1868 : 
1. Write a history of goldsmiths’ work in the 
Pays Bas and the Principality of Liége, from 
the earliest times up to and inclusive of the 
Rennaissance period. 2. Write a history of wood 
e ving in Belgium and the Pays Bas from the 
cotlient periods up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. The author of the best essay in each 
of these subjects will receive 500 francs, a silver 
medal, and fifty copies of his memoir. The 
apers must be written either in French or 
Flemish, and must be addressed to the Perpetual 
Secretary of the Academy, 81, Chaussée de 
Malines, Antwerp, before the Ist March, 1868. 


Tue Right Hon. Lord Houghton, D.C.L., has 
been appointed President of the Art Union of 
London, in place of the Right Hon. Lord Mont- 
eagle, deceased. 

Mr. FarrHo1t, the eminent artist, after a long 
and painful illness, expired on Tuesday last. 
His last work, which he has left almost, if not 

uite, completed, is on ‘‘ Pageantry in the Middle 
lea* one of the subjects on which he had 
so well qualified himself to write. His most re- 
cent engravings are plates of coins for the ‘* Nu- 
mismatic Chronicle,” and other works. Mr. 
Fairholt’s drawings upon wood amount to very 
many thousands, and his etchings also are ex- 
ceedingly numerous. His works ‘*‘ On Cos- 
tume,”’ ‘‘ Dictionary of Terms of Art,” ‘‘ History 
of Old Civic Pageantry,’’ ‘‘ Up the Nile and 
Home Again,” are well known. He executed 
the whole of the drawings and engravings of the 
late Lord Londesborough’s sumptuous ‘‘ Mis- 
cellanea Graphica,” the ‘* Inventorium Sepul- 
chrale” of Bryan Faussett, Mr. Roach Smith’s 
‘** Roman London” and ‘ Antiquities of Rich- 
borough,” Mr. Wright's ‘‘ Histories of Domestic 
Manners and Caricatures,” Mr. Halliwell’s folio 
edition of ‘‘Shakspeare,” &c. Mr. Fairholt was 
unmarried, the last survivor of a family of six- 
teen ; and with him the name of Fairholt perishes, 
as we learn from ‘‘ Lower’s English Surnames,”’ 
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MUSIC. 





THE ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


T is the custom of opera managers to open 
the season with a piano, working up in a 
skilful crescendo, to the fortissimo of attrac- 
tion. Mr. Gye, in obedience to this rule, 
has given us a week of Verdi. The “ Ballo 
in Maschera ” on Tuesday, the ‘‘ Trovatore ” 
on Thursday, and the ‘ Traviata” on Satur- 
day—an arrangement, by the way, the re- 
verse of a crescendo as to the music, the 
three pieces coming in the descending order 
of goodness. It is curious to see how Verdi, 
in spite of all the contempt that has been 
riage: upon him by the critics, still holds 
is own with the people who support the 
opera houses. If there ever was a composer 
who ought to have been extinguished by the 
arbiters of public taste, it is he. Yet he still 
dares to write, and the world dares to 
listen—both the gay world. of Covent 
Garden and the Salle Ventadour, and the 
outside world which gets its music from the 
= organs. But in fact the more 
iberal and reasonable representatives of the 
musical public have long since recognized the 
fact that the early indignation against Verdi 
was unjust, inasmuch as the judgment which 
inspired it was one-sided. The high-class 
musical people were so shocked at his faults, 
that they had no patience for the considera- 
tion of his beauties. His noisy, vulgar, 
brazen orchestration made them insensible 
to his melody. His orchestra was certainly a 
tremendous descent from the orchestra’ of 
Rossini. But it was never quite’ an 
“‘orchestra of salt-box, tongs, and bones,” 
as Robert Browning calls it. Least of 
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pro Me 1 later operas much that made 


and makes those of some fifteen years 
back so distasteful to Mer perme — a 
harm of the plaintive and passionate melo- 
dies of the ** Provatore ” is all but neutralized 
by the undisguised ugliness of the choruses 
whtidi-dlternste with them, and the loud vul- 

ity of the finales, where ‘‘tongs and 
Cisse ” do, indeed, rule triumphant ; but in 
the “‘ Ballo in Maschera,” which is a few years 
later in’ date (1859), there are not above two 
places where the listener need stop his ears. 
A certain delicacy of handling distinguishes 
the instrumentation throughout the piece, 
and more than once the ear is arrested 
by one of those subtler touches of orches- 
tral effect which show that Meyerbeer has 
left his mark on Signor Verdi as on other 
men. With his vein of melody as rich as 
ever it was, and with his growing and 
ripening power of musical workmanship, we 
see no reason why the popular composer 
should’ not yet do something which will 
justify to the few the popularity he lias 
won among the many. He has not yet 
shown what is the best he can do, for his 
positive beauties have been clouded by 
uglinesses equally positive. One has a right 
to hope of every composer—though the ex- 
pectation is as often baulked as not—that he 
will, before he has done, work up to his 
own best ible. Meyerbeer’s best possible 
we have, Donizetti’s we have, and Rossini’s, 
and, perhaps, M: Gounod’s (oh, that the 
Fates had given us Mozart’s!) Let us hope 
that Signor Verdi may be inspired with his 
purest afflatus in the “‘ Don Carlos” which 
is to open the huge opera house on the 

Boulevards. 

The “* Ballo,” on Monday night, served its 
main’ purpose of showing that Mr. Gye's 
tic forces are in iheir usual state of 
ciency. With Mr. Costa in his accus- 
tomed place, it is needless to observe upon 
the condition of the orchestra + eel a 
ht, comparatively, as are the demands 
Sale ig Signor Verdi's music on either of 
these departments, there is enough in it to 
bring out that magnificent completeness of 
ensemble which is, fairly enough, the great 
boast of this house. If it be true, let 
us say in passing, that Mr. Costa is to 
ba the chief of tie great English Con- 
servatoire which is looming in the future, 
the choice is clearly the right one. The first 
business of an Academy is to secure a high 
standard of executive perfection, and in the 
alities which are needed for doing this, 
M . Costa has no rival. By the Aubitues, 
at. least, of Covent Garden he would be 
voted, by acclamation, ‘‘ capax impervi.” 
The three chief réles in the opera were given 
on this occasion to Madame Fricci-Baraldi, 
i Mario, and Signor Graziani. The 
, who.comes to us fresh from we know 
not what triumphs at ‘‘ La Scala,” where her 
Norma, the musical journals, was 
with a shower of three hundred 

ets; acquitted herself admirably. We 

not ape eat English audience to 
ree-hundred bouquet power of 

but if they ue the pure 
Italian manner, they should givea warmer wel- 
come to such a thorough artist as Madame 
Fricei. If the public knew its own interests, 
it would be more careful to give due recog- 
nition to a-good style, than to applaud the 
achievements of exceptional genius. Genius 
can always take care of itself, and no amount 
of nursing can create it ; but the accomplish- 
ment which makes hat the eg reget ger 
good singing and is a thing which can 
practically be had for the asking—if it be 
asked for; that is, persistently enough—and 
fairly rewarded when found. In the present 
dearth of the vocal accomplishment, which is 
the first isite in operas, such singing as 
Madame Fricci’s is worth somethiug. The 
Amelia of “Tl Ballo in Maschera” suits her 
exactly. Signor Mario was suffering 

such an evidently exceptional attack of 
hoarseness, that his singing on this evening 


was scarcely a fair test of the general condi- 
tion of his voice. He exerted himself to the 








cian will be well seconded, we hope, 


—— the principal executants bein 
tra 





utmost, but not all his charm of manner, 
norall his vocal dexterity (which is never more 
conspicuous than when he is in the greatest 
straits), could neutralize the unpleasant 
impression produced by the constant struggle 
against physical deficiency. Signor Graziani, 
though he too seemed to have caught a touch of 
the huskiness appropriate to the season, was 
all that could be desired. His delightful 
singing of the pathetic ‘‘E sei tu,” in the 
last act, enforced an irresistible encore. A 
débutante, Mdlle. Lustani, took the small 
contralto part of the Fortune-teller, and 
Madlle. Sonieri that of the Page. 

Mdlle. Morensi, a new contralto, was to 
appear on Thursday as Azucena; and Malle. 
Orgeni, a soprano from whom much is ex- 
pected, is to make her début to-night as the 
Traviata. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


THE National Choral Society’s next concert, 
‘Israel in Egypt,” will take place at Exeter 
Hall, on Wednesday next; and on Friday the 
Sacred Harmonic Society will give Costa’s 
oratorio, ‘‘ Naaman,” at Exeter Hall. The 
first public rehearsal of the fifteenth season of 
the New Philharmonic Concerts will take place 
at St. James’s Hall on Saturday next ; and the 
next of the Monday Popular Concerts at St. 
James's Hall on the 23rd inst. Mr. William 
Carter’s grand concert at the same place is fixed 
for Wednesday evening, the 25th inst. 


Mr. AnD Mrs. German REED, with Mr. 
Jolin Parry’s new entertainment, entitled a 
‘* Yachting Cruise,” a clever extravaganza, 
written by Mr. F. C. Burnand, with new scenery 
by T. and W. Grieve, met with complete success 
on its first representation on Monday last. It 
was followed by ‘‘The Wedding Breakfast at 
Mrs. Roseleaf’s.” 


M. Bavupre, from Paris, exhibited recently 
and played upon a musical instrument at the 
Royal Institution, composed of twenty-nine 
stones, principally flints (collected in the South 
of France), suspended and so arranged as to re- 
present two and a-half octaves, resembling those 
of the pianoforte. M. Baudré spent five years 
in forming the collection of stones. 


NAPLES, says Galignani, is on the tiptoe of ex- 
pectation for ‘‘ Virginia,” the new opera under 
rehearsal by Mercadante. The ‘‘ Africaine” at 
the Scala has met with great success. In 
Bologna the result was great enthusiasm. 


M. Lisrz’s Mass is thus spoken of by M. 
d’Ortigues, the well-known musical critic of the 
Débats: ‘‘Tt so utterly demolishes all our pre- 
conceived notions of melody, harmony, rhythm, 
modulation, design, that I can scarce describe 
what Tendured. Yet this is the work of a great 
ces who is dear to me, and if he e his 
riends to follow him in the path which he has 
chosen he must expect us to say ‘Non pos- 
sumus.’” 


M. Verpt, who has left Paris for Italy, will 
not return to France till the 10th of July, when 
he promises to complete the concluding part of 
** Don Carlos,” in time for its performance at 
the Grand ra on the-occasion of the opening 
of the Great Exhibition of 1867. 


A ‘“Beverit” Concert of the Monday 
Popular series is to be given to-day at the St. 


_James’s Hall, in the interest of the widow of Mr. 


Webb, whose death occurred a few weeks back. 
The kindly intention of the manager and of 
the brother artists of this much regretted musi- 
by the fre- 
uenters of the concerts. The Septett of 

thoven. is one of the pieces in the pro- 


M. 
Hann, at oh Lazarus, C. on 
Winterbottom, and Piatti; with Miss ith 
Wynne as vocalist. On Monday Mr. Austin’s 
benefit concert takes place at St. James’s Hall. 


On Tuesday next, April 10th, the Musical 
Union opens its twenty-second season. Leopold 


us, 


Auer, a young violinist, whose high accomplish- 


ments as a classical player were proved on his 
appearance at the same concerts a season or two 
ago, will lead the quartett. To all who love 
the finest music, and can spare an hour or two in 
the afternoon to hear it, we can safely give the 
advice, by all means join the Musical Union. 
Tae New Philharmonic Concerts, under Dr. 
Ide’s direction, begin on the 18th April ; 
a Symphony of Schumann, the one in E flat, is 
— the pieces to be played on that evening. 
On the preceding Wednesday (the 11th), the 
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Musical’ Society give their second’ concert. at 
which Mr. Sullivan’s new Symphony will kao” 
its first hearing in London proper. 

THE Oratorio composed, or to be composed, 
Mr. Benedict, for the Norwich Festival Me 
autumn, is on the subject of ‘‘ St. Peter.” 


THE National Choral Society has contributed 
its full share to the music of the Easter season, 
It gave three Oratorios in Passion Week— 
eat de . 7 govern and ‘*Creation ;” of 
the of which we can speak as having bee 
good performance, The singing of "idee 
Sherrington and Mr. Santley was especially 
admirable, and the chorus sang none the worse 
but rather better than usual, for being’ short of 
their regulation number. 


Ir is understood that Herr Molique is about 
to leave London, intending to take up his 
residence permanently in his native country, 
The departure from among us of an artist so 
much respected, both as man and as musician, 
could not, in this age of testimonials, be allowed 
to pass without an attempt to put in a tangible 
form the feeling of regret which so many must 
feel at losing him. We hear, accordingly, of a 
movement among a few of our leading musicians 
of all nationalities, with the view of arranging 
for the presentation of a farewell token. 


Tue ‘‘ Africaine” has now been given, accord- 
ing to the Parisian Gazette, in thirty-four different 
theatres—to wit, the opera houses of London 
(Italian and English), St. Petersburg, Milan, 
Bologna, Parma, Madrid, Berlin, Vienna, Pesth, 
Mannheim, Hamburg, Hanover, Darmstadt, 
Coburg, Frankfort, Cologne, Nuremberg, 
Gotha, Leipsic, Carlsruhe, Weimar, Schwerin, , 
the Hague, Amsterdam, Brussels, Antwerp, 
Ghent, Liége, New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
Chicago. Preparations for its production are 
being made at a number of other places. 








DRAMATIC NOTES. 


[ris perhaps not generally known that Miss 
Louisa Keeley (Mrs. Montagu Williams) has 
retired from the stage. This accomplished and 
charming actress, the last representative on the 
stage of a talented and ever-popular family, 
made her last appearance in the burlesque of 
‘* Orpheus,”’ at the Haymarket Theatre. Mrs. 
Keeley was in the theatre on this occasion. 

Mr. F. Cuaruzs, of the St. James's Theatre, 
met with rather a severe accident last week. 
He fell from an omnibus, and sprained his ancle, 
and was in consequence prevented from attend- 
ing to his professional duties. He was cast for 
Yowng Marlow, and also in the farce of ‘‘ Love’s 
Labyrinth,” parts which were studied at the 
eleventh hour, and very creditably performed, by 
Mr. Clayton. 


OFFENBACH’s ‘‘ Jeanne que pleure et Jean qui 
rit,” a charming little opera Bouffé, is to tbe 
duced at the Adelphi on Monday evening. 
iss Furtado is cast for one of the ncipal 
characters. The adaptor’s most literal transla- 
tion of the title is rather amusing. He calls it 
‘“*Crying Jenny and Laughing Johnny.” Why 
this is almost as good as ‘‘The Drames of the 
Wine-shop,” for ‘‘ Les Drames du Cabaret.” 


Ws heara t deal of the worthlessness of 
dramatic criticism, and the incompetency of 
dramatic critics. Well, it is a difficult question, 
and one which cannot quite be decided offhand. 
It is somewhat surprising, however, to see a 
leading daily aad on April 3, 1866, 
pines A novelty a a which first saw 

e light at the beginning of the present cen . 
On Easter Tuesday, we were told of cov’ git 
duction, on the previous evening, of ‘‘ Simpson 
and Co.,” at the Lyceum, and were further 
favoured with an abstract of the plot, and 
an analytical discussion of the capabilities 


of a farce which was played on the 
Lyceum boards over and over in last year. 
This must have astonished Mr. Jo Cooper, the 


original Mr. Bromley, when ‘‘ Simpsor and Co. ” 
was brought out at Drury Lane, as much as it 
amused those who relish these little mistakes— 
mistakes, indeed, which have occurred before in 
the same newspaper, which is so good that it 
ought to know better, or rather to receive better 
treatment. 

Mr. Osman’s capital burlesque of ‘‘ Mazeppa””’ 
has been transferred from the boards of the 
Victoria Theatre to those of the Alexandra 


Theatre, at Highbury. 
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